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THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


fiHAS THE A f 


a “This 

we iS your 
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a Time 


You are strong and well now, 
and business is good, and you don’t really see why 
you should bother about Life Insurance just yet. 

But others see. The little mother in black, 
with her three children, the family of a man you 
once knew, would find it very convenient, just now, 
to havea few thousands of insurance money to tide 
her over until she can learn howto earn her living. 
He, your friend, before he left, said more than 
once that he would take out insurance—“some 
other time.” But he couldn’t control the time. 
Nor can you. 

Better write now for facts about the policy 
you would like. Write The Prudential to-day. 
It has every good kind. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Dept. T 
















































A medium weight, high class touring car with more new and |} - 
practically valuable features than ever before embodied in any one 
car. 


The new balanced clutch and the most convenient and efficient 
sliding gear transmission alone entitle this model to your careful | i 
investigation. | : 

These and many other valuable features shown in our 1907 |\ 
catalog now at your service. 

Write for it to-day. You will find it both interesting and in- 
structive. 


Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wis. || — 


Branches : 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 














New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62d Street, Representatives in all leading cities, | 

Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company j 
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Take Them to 


J apan andChina 


A trip for all the family—costs no more than staying at home. 


An education for your children—recreation for yourself. The 





invigorating sea air is a better tonic than ever druggist com- 
pounded. A glorious trip when made on the mammoth 
steamships ‘* MINNESOTA” and ‘* DAKOTA,” operated by the 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


between Seattle, Japanand China, Built to meet all require- 
ments of first-class Trans-Pacific travel, equipment and ser- 





vice appeal to particular passengers. The children’s padded 
play-room and their electrie laundry are features not to 
be overlooked. Write for folder descriptive of the trip. 


A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. A. Ross, Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agt., Seattle, Wash. 

. C. Thorn, Trav. Pass’r Agent, 209 Adams St., Chicago 
C. W. Pitts, Gen’l Agent, 220 South Clark Street, Chicago 
W. M. Lowrie, Gen’l Eastern Agt., 379 Broadway, New York 











Sampson Rock) 
of Wall Street) 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 


Author of ‘‘ Wall Street Stories,”’ “‘ The Golden Flood ’’ 








N Wall 

Street Mr. 

Lefévrehas 
found all that 
goes to the 
making of the 
most exciting - 
kind of astory 
of love and 
adventure. 
There are an 
American girl 
and American 
millions to be 
won, and the 
hero makes a yf | 
daring fight 
for them. 











IWustrated. Price, $1.50 ‘ 
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COMMENT 


The Approach of Sanity 

There has come a moment in our fervid activity when the 
voice of reason seems to be striving to get a hearing. If the 
moment continues and the voice is heard, there is no doubt 
that the hearing will be had. There can also be no doubt 
that the decision of the people will be about right, for such 
decisions have characterized the American people. We have 
had, and are continuing to have, some very vigorous assaults 
in this country upon property rights above a certain mag- 
nitude. We have heard a good deal about the iniquities 
of corporations. We have been convinced that many of the 
accusations are true, and we realize as we have never realized 
before that the rights of the people have been abused, even 
taken away, by means of a corrupt combination between the 
unserupulous employees of wealth and unscrupulous poli- 
There has been a quickening of the public conscience 
such as terrified the predatory classes. In their excitement 
some of the aroused people have gone to sad extremes. This 
is all the more to be regretted, since if these unduly stimulated 
people had, years ago, only sufficiently attended to their 
civic duties, we would not have had nearly so many publie 
evils, and public men, to be ashamed of as are now daily forced 
upon our attention. This excitement has in many cases 
put thought and reflection in the background, so that we often 
hear that the remedies for the ills which we regret, and of 
which there ought to be an end, are so radical that they must 
be ineffective. For example: we are told that the great 
corporations created by the States must be taken, through 
crooked and, therefore, immoral constructions of the Constitu- 
tions, under the control of the central power; that great for- 
tunes must be abolished; and that government ownership must 
take the place of individual ownership. It is against such 
extreme and destructive views as these that reason is appeal- 


ticians. 


ing for a hearing. 


The Voice of Reason 

On Wasuineron’s birthday Mr. Hannis Taynor, speaking 
at the Johns Hopkins University, a foundation primarily due 
to the right of an American citizen to accumulate a great for- 
tune, warned the South against the republie’s peril from such 
fortunes. A short time ago he would not have been the soli- 
tary monitor. Almost all who spoke on the theme—certainly 
the theme of the day, the birthday of the richest American of 
his time—would have been affected by the superheated mental 
atmosphere which has for so long a time deranged reflection. 
But on this day other voices were heard, as other thoughts 
have recently more than onee come to be heard. President 
ScuurMAN ealled attention to the facet that there are other 
remedies than destruction, and, growing more direct, he as- 
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serted what on reflection we must ali recognize to be true, 
that government ownership of railroads in this country would 
result in a bureaucracy, which in itself would be a greater 
evil than any of which we have had cause to complain. “ No 
government in the world,” he said, “is qualified to go into 
the railroad business, and least of all the government of the 
United States, which draws its life from party politics.” On 
the same day Governor HluGurEs, at Ann Arbor, spoke a cool 
word of reason in criticism of passionate dealing with the 
rights of individuals, of which rights of property and the power 
of accumulation are part. What we want of capital and of 
capitalists in this country, as of all individuals, including 
those who fill the highest posts in the country, is obedience 
to the law, and if the republic cannot secure such obedience 
without interfering with individual liberty, it cannot be a 
strong or efficient government. But that it is strong enough 
to be thus efficient those who are speaking the word of reason 
seem to be assured. It was appropriate to the man’s memory 
that the calm word was uttered so many times on WASHING- 
TON’S birthday. 


State Rights and National Rights 

In speaking on so important a subject as State rights and 
national usurpations, the President may well define his posi- 
The issue is a grave one, for it concerns the character 
Those who are now contending for tl 


tion. 
of the government. 
maintenance of the proper power of the States are not at all 
like those who, in the early years of the government,*denied 
to the nation its legitimate powers. The President, in saying, 
as he did at Harvard, that the advocates of the continuance 
of the legitimate powers of the States are® like those who 
asserted the power of the States to destroy the nation—the 
Federal government—is guilty of a misconception, or of do- 
ing something to plant a misconception in the popular mind. 
One of the most distinguished men of the country spoke the 
thought of many when he said that in Marsuaun’s time he 
would have been a Federalist in order to help establish the 
nation; now he is a modern State-rights man because he 
desires to see the just powers of the States defended from 
destruction. ‘Those who, to-day, are protesting against Federal 
encroachments upon the States are in favor of maintaining 
the Federal government, the dual sovereignty. They hold the 
place to-day that was once held by the early Federalists and 
that was afterwards held by the Union men. Those men 
wanted to protect the Federal power against encroachments; 
these want to protect the State power from illegal diminution, 
whether the assault be made by constructions of the Constitu- 
tion or by flat rebellion. In the early days State-rights men 
were hostile to the Federal power; in these days men who 
talk and act like the President are its enemies. 


( 


i 
] 


Politics and Plutocracy 

The President ascribes bad motives to those who differ with 
him as to the relative powers of the nation and the States. 
This is unjust and unfair. He boldly says that the doctrine. 
which has been settled in numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court, has been “revived ”—as if it had ever fainted—by 
men who know that the States cannot control corporations 
and who do not wish control. Therefore they are opposed to 
Federal control. MWe accuses men like Mr. Cuoatr, Mr. Horn- 
BLOWER, President SciuurMayx, Governor Ivars, Senator 
Spooner, and many others of like character of invoking “ the 
doctrine of State rights to protect State corporate creations 
in predatory activities.” Tle adds, “Fhe States have shown 
that they have not the ability to curb the power of syndicated 
wealth, and, therefore, in the interest of the people, it must 
be done by nationalization.” Mr. Roosrvert does not fully 
explain to us the kind of ¢orporations at which he aims, nor 
the methods which he wou'd adopt; but it is open to us to 
surmise as to both, basing our deductions upon his many ut- 
terances and on some of his efforts. It may be said of much 
of Mr. Roosrvett’s policy that it is unconstitutional, and yet 
he would carry it cut without amendment, and that it is also 
paternal. 


Some Virtues of the States 

But, be that as it may, he has no warrant for the as- 
sertion which we last quoted. It is sadly true that the 
corrupting power of syndicated wealth over government has 
been demonstrated, and that he and many other honest men 
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have done the country great service by the boldness of their 
attacks upon the sinister. partnership between politics and 
plutocracy ; but it is not true that national politics has been 
any freer from the evil influences of “syndicated wealth ” 
than has State politics. It must be recalled, too, that the 
same men control both national and State politics, and make 
the nominations for the great offices of both nation and State, 
and that they have been even more eager for the partnership 
fhan the plutocrats have been. It must further be recalled 
that the people have in their awakening reformed State gov- 
ermments oftener than they have been able to reform the 
national government, and that States have punished more 
political rascals than the nation has punished. It will nat- 
urally be recalled that the nation has had its great scandals, 
as the States have had theirs, and as recently. Furthermore, 
it will be recalled that when the national government seemed 
bent on inflation, and, later still, on free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, the money legislation of some of the States, so 
far as such legislation was possib'e, was, as the nation itself 
subsequently decided, for the general welfare. It will be re- 
flected, too, that in the subsidy bill the administration itself 
has been in favor of a closer union with “syndicated wealth,” 
and it is by means of the national tariff law that politicians 
have made their most profitable and lasting partnership with 
“syndicated wealth.” Here are some considerations to be 
thought upon and discussed before the [Federal government 
is destroyed or even materially modified by the enemies of the 
States. It is polities which needs reforming, both national 
and State; it is the publie conscience which needs to be kept 
awake: there is no evidence yet that our Federal government 
ought to be abolished to be replaced by a strong centralized 
power. 


The President and the Tariff 

The President’s reply .to the Massachusetts request that he 
exert his influence to secure a revision of the tariff is non- 
committal. A good many people, including some newspaper 
editors, take it to mean that Mr. Roosrvetr has no intention 
to urge tariff revision during his term of office. They say 
that he does not think that there is a strong popular sentiment 
behind the movement. And yet Massachusetts does not stand 
alone. The two Republican factions of Wisconsin seem to be 
vying with one another for the purpose of being the first 
revisionists to arrive. Nebraska and Kansas and other voices 
are heard. The truth is that Mr. Rooseveitt has not awakened 
to the moral element in the tariff issue; but that eventually, 
when he thinks that the time has come, he will favor the re- 
duction of duties can be questioned by no one who is informed 
as to his views. The trouble is that his perspective on this 
question seems to be wrong, and in the mean time, and not- 
withstanding Governor GutLp’s dark hints to the contrary, 
he is in danger of continuing to be regarded as a “ stand- 
patter.” It must be borne in mind that the protection vote 
has been a very valuable asset to the Republican party. It 
has been mainly Republican; but there has been in addition 
a sufficient Demoeratie vote to help out in doubtful districts 
and doubtful States. 


The Church and France 

When the questions touching the leases by the state to the 
Church come down to such details as repairs and who shall 
make them, landlord or tenant, the world will be inclined to 
think that the landlord ought to be generous. 


Democrats of the House 

The country would have betrayed a greater interest in the 
contention among the Democrats of the House of Representa- 
tives over the seléction of a minority leader if the party pos- 
sessed a really inspiring leader to whom it would be properly 
subordinate. The matter is of more or less importance, all 
depending upon the chance that the minority has of becoming 
a majority in the near future. Then the question becomes 
not only, “Who shall lead the opposition?” but also, “Whom 
shall we designate as our choice for Speaker?” The Demo- 
crats have a good deal to do for the country, whether they 
ure in opposition or in control, but in order to do anything 
effectively they must not only oppose the Republican party, 
but oppose it intelligently, consistently, and unitedly. They 
must be a real opposition to the policies of the Republican 
erty, especially of the Republican administration, if they 
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would command the confidence of that large part of the coun- 
try upon which its success depends. A heterogeneous com- 
pany whose highest ambition is to “get in” will not make 
an impressive opposition nor a useful and valuable majority. 
The Democratie party needs a real leader and a commanding 
issue. Such an issue is being presented to it with astonishing 
pertinacity every day, and when the leader appears and the 
party gets behind him with a distinguishable purpose, the 
country will feel and express the deepest concern on the sub- 
ject of the minority leader and the possible Speaker of a 
coming majority. 


A Deficiency Expected 

Mr. Tawney warns his party that its $1,000,000,000 ap- 
propriations for the session just ended will probably produce 
a $100,000,000 deficiency. But the country is not yet in the 
mood to vote against a party that has overtaxed it. Such an 
issue is only available in bad years, and a bad year is not now 
in sight to the average citizen who is still prosperous. Long- 
headed men, intimately informed men, including some _poli- 
ticians, have forebodings, but the man who will be pinched 
mest sharply by a panic does not yet believe the prophets of 
ill. Even when he is convinced that they have been right, 
it will not be so much the big taxes that will hurt him most— 
although they will play their part—but it will be drastie con- 
ditions, the results of certain political conduct, affecting his 
own credit. his own financial health, that will chiefly move 
him. When that time comes, he will want some one to turn 
to if he is to be led back to the ways of prosperity. 


Mr. Alexander E. Orr and the New York Life 

If the holders of policiés in. the New York Life Tnsurance 
Company fail to be gratified by the annual report just issued 
by President ALEXANDER E. Orr, they must be hard to please 
indeed. Surely the statement cannot be gainsaid that the 
year 1906 was “a period of severe trial” because of agitation, 
misleading assertions, and particularly of the heavy shrinkage 
in market values of high-grade bonds. Nevertheless the man- 
agement is enabled to point to an increase in assets of nearly 
$39,000,000 and to an excess in assets over liabilities gained 
during the year of nearly $10,000,000. It is only fitting to 
direct attention to the fact that such results, achieved in 
such a period, are the outcome, not ef chance or conditions, 
but of close attention and application of strict economy in 
the conduct of business. Of yet greater significance to those 
interested is Mr. Orr’s further statement to this effect: 


My connection with the company as president has extended a 
little over a year. If my wishes are observed, and I think they 
will be, my connection with the company in any official capacity 
will be short. I have therefore no selfish purpose to serve; indeed, 
my only object in taking the presidency of the company at all 
was that I might be of some benefit to the policy-holders in a 
period of stress. I think I have come to know the purposes, plans 
and the efficiency of the men who do the work day by day in the 
home oftice of the company and in a general way in its principal 
outside offices. I do not hesitate to say to you that the company’s 
oflicers and corps of employees are thoroughly efficient, entirely 
devoted to their work, admirably trained, and fully to be trusted 
with the administration of your interests under the direction of 
the board of trustees. 


Mr. Orr’s final injunction to policy-holders nét to forfeit 
their insurance, and to place reliance upon the “ absolute in- 
tegrity of purpose ” of-the management which has been under 
his personal scrutiny during the past year, deserves to be 
heeded doubly because of its source. ALEXANDER E. Orr was 
for many years one of our great merchants of the old school. 
As such he became rich, and but for an apparently irresistibl 
tendency to indefatigability he would have retired long ago; 
but he continued to take an active interest in public affairs, 
serving as president of the Chamber of Commerce, the Prod- 
uce Exchange, and the Rapid Transit Commission, and 
finally, when trouble befell the great insurance company with 
which he had been connected as trustee, he did not hesitate, 
at the ripe age of seventy-five, to take upon his own shoulders 
the full burden of personal responsibility as a simple matter 
ot public duty. The result is, as we have said, gratifying to 
the policy-holders, but it is no less satisfying to the entire 
community as indicating that we still have men of peculiar 
sagacity and scrupulous integrity, who stand ready when oc- 
casion requires to devote both their abilities and their char- 
acter unselfishly to public service. 
























































Harvard Football is Safe 

Perhaps the President beat the air a little in his expression 
of solicitude for the preservation of football and intercol- 
legiate athletics in his Harvard Union speech. President 
Exurot, on his return to Cambridge from Ottawa, said that 
for a long time no one had proposed to stop intercollegiate 
athletics at Harvard. As to football, he said that last year 
some people wanted either to stop it or to change it, and it 
was changed, and, so far as he could see, would go on as usual 
at Ilarvard next fall. The newspapers and the undergraduates 
were mistaken, he said, in supposing that the future of foot- 
ball is in a very unsettled condition. What President Roosr- 
VELT said in general to the Harvard youths about the uses 
and limitations of athletic sports was sound and sensible, and 
gave great satisfaction to his audience. Ile is great as a 
moralist and as a stimulator of moral aspirations in the young. 
If he has a defect in this line, it is in the urgency of his 
desire to have everybody hit the line hard. Everybody is not 
built to do that, and a good many persons prefer to express 
themselves in way. Danie WerpsteEr—a_ very 
thoughtful man—loved to fish. Grover CLEVELAND loves to 
fish. Tiikopore Roosrevetr can hit the line a pretty good lick, 
but we don’t believe he could fish if he tried ever so hard, 
though he might cut. bait. 





some other 


After All, the Doctors Agreed 

On February 25 our neighbor the Hvening Post expended 
more than a column of its editorial space and energy in 
demonstrating that President RoosrveLtt and President Exioz 
differed “radically ” about college athletics, and that Presi- 
dent Euiot’s view was right, and that President RoosEvELT 
was indelicate—not to say indecent—in ‘expounding his op- 
posed views in a publie and ostentatious manner in President 
Euiot’s diocese. Ilome comes Dr. Exior from Canada, and 
reads Dr. Rooseveit’s expositions, ald the Post quotes him 
on February 26 as saying that he thinks it will be found that 
his position and Dr. Roosrveit’s “with reference to sports, 
or rough sports, are not essentially different.” We are sorry 
for the Post. The truth is that men of ordinary good sense 
and experience cannot well differ very much about sports. 
They differ in fervor and in the temperature of their dis- 
course about it; the temperature of Dr. Extor’s sporting ob- 
servations is usually below 70°, while Dr. Roosrvett’s is be- 
tween 98° and 100°. But they both talk very much the same 
sort of sense. The whole subject is so easy that it is easier 
for thoughtful, grown men to be right about it than to be 





wrong. 


Army Engineers for the Canal 

The Panama Canal pins have been set up anew in another 
alley. The Oniver bid has been rejected, Mr. Stevens has 
resigned and his resignation has been accepted, and three 
army engineers—-Major GorTuaALs, Major GaILLarD, and Major 
Sirpert—have been ordered to Panama to go on with the work. 
The work may still be done, or partly done,-in convenient 
pieces by contractors, but it now appears that no one con- 
tractor will be invited to undertake the whole job. The ex- 
traordinary succession of attempts to have the great work 
prosecuted by civilian engineers and managers having all! 
failed so far, the army is to get the job which nobody that 
is wanted seems to want. The army Engineer Corps has a 
splendid reputation for professional ability, integrity, and de- 
votion to duty: Its officers will be free from ‘several embar- 
rassments that have affected their predecessors. They will 
not have to consider whether they are getting the market 
value of their work, or whether the climatic objections are 
insuperable. They can, indeed, resign, but they are not likely 
io. The work can hardly disappoint them, for they will go 
to it looking for neither profit nor pleasure, but for hard work 
and meagre pay. 


A Freshet of Testimony 

On the whole, Mr. Tlarrtm™an as a witness made a wonder- 
ful competition for public attention with the chief witness 
of the Tuaw trial. Courts and commissions did their full 
duty, and more, last month by the newspapers. The amount 
of testimony that was read in the month of February in the 
United States must beat all the records, and in this city the 
travellers on the varicus interborough lines and suburban 
trains have all progressed far towards being experts in the 
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rules of evidence. Both Mr. Harriman’s examination and 
the Tuaw trial are still in progress at this writing. My, 
Harriman has told how the Alton Railroad was made euor- 
mously prcfitable to the syndicate that bought it, and has 
voluntarily. assailed Mr. Stuyvesant Fisn’s actions as prosi- 
dent of the Illinois Central. What was done in the ease of 
the Alton was no secret, but Mr. Harriman’s views of Mr. 
Fist have value as news, as will have Mr. Fisu’s reply, which 
at this writing is still to come. » 


As Mr. Hill Sees It 

Mr. James J. Iltun is quoted as expressing the opinion that 
a business reaction has already set in, and that-the year 
1908 may see a good many people out of employment. Whether 
Mr. I[arriman is likely to be one of them he does not say. 
The pace, Mr. [litt thinks, has been too fast, and only good 
‘an come of reaction. The fact that a great recession has al- 
ready taken place will serve to prevent a sudden decline jn 
business. Mr. Ilitu’s despondeney, therefore, figures as a basis 
for new hopes. 


A Poet of Localities 

LoNGFELLow did for New England a work not unlike what 
Scotr did for Scotland in making localities interesting. Not 
HawtTHornek, Cooper, nor Wasuincton Irvine did so much in 
this direction as he. A writer in Putnam’s Mazazine ¢nu- 
merates some of the places that are associated in thousands 
of minds with some tale or poem of LONGFELLOW’s, and are 
sought out summer after summer by hundreds. of visitors be- 
cause of that association. We need very much in this country 
local associations with notable occurrences of /history or ro- 
mance. The appetite for them is strong, but it does not get 
much to feed on. Mr. Wister lately expounded Charleston 
to us in a novel which has probably done the innkeepers of 
that interesting town a service of material value, though, 
amusing to tell, the most conspicuous indirect commercial 
effect of his story has been to make a market for a cake. 


Union Exhorters at Methodist Meetings 

It was given out last week that pickets of the union printers, 
who have boyeotted the Methodist Book Concern, were to be 
present at the Methodist revival meetings in Chicago, in the 
hope of so influencing the direction of the slants of grace 
which might visit the meetings as to promote such a softening 
of hearts as would induce the brethren to make their printing 
establishment a closed, union shop. The Northweséern Chris- 
tian Advocate, the Methodist paper in Chicagé, approves this 
intention, in the hope that the meetings will have more effect 
on the pickets than the pickets on the meeting. It looks to 
the conversion of the pickets and to their acquisition of a new 
conception of Christian brotherhood which will make clear 
to them its inconsistency with “the selfishly exclusive spirit 
which is the greatest element of danger to trades-unionism 
and the objects for which it stands when at its best.” The 
Book Concern has already adopted the eight-hour day, but it 
adheres to the “ open-shop ” policy as “the only one which a 
Christian church seeking to help all classes of men can con- 
sistently pursue.” 


Too Many People Killed 

During the first eight weeks of the present year about 17 
people were killed in railroad accidents and about 425 were 
injured. We Americans are very callous about our annual 
list of the dead and wounded travellers and railroad employees: 
The minor casualties. make little impression on the public 
mind, though they count up in the annual total. The big 
accidents are more effective in jolting our sensibilities, and 
of these there have been so many of late that travellers’ nerves 
are unusually sensitive. In seven disasters.on five roads since 
New-Year’s, 123 persons were killed and 313 were injured. The 
railroads have the strongest possible motives for avoiding 
accidents. Shifts that result in dead passengers and wrecked 
machinery save neither time nor money. How our railroad 
mortality is to be reduced is a question for our railroad ex- 
perts to solve. And it must be solved. Not only in the cas? 
of the railroads but in a hundred other fields of our activities 
we Americans are disreputably careless and wasteful of hv- 
man life. Tt is not compatible with our claim to be a highly 
civilized people that we should put up with so much industrial 
killing as we do. 
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Church and State in France 


‘Yo comprehend the present conflict between the Church and the 
civil power in France, it is needful to recall the changes which 
have taken place in their relations since the overthrow of the ancien 
régime. After the States-General, which met in 1789, had been 
transformed by the fusion of the three Orders into the National 
Assembly, the property of the Catholie Church in France—com- 
puted by 'TALLEYRAND, who spoke as an expert, having been Agent- 
General of the clergy, at 2,100,000,000 franes, the france, of course, 
having then a much greater purchasing power than it has to-day— 
was taken possession of by the state on the distinct understanding 
that it would assume the support of the bishops and priests, the 
maintenance of church buildings, and the relief of the poor. This 
promise the Revolutionary government kept only in the case of the 
comparatively few bishops and priests who consented to subscribe to 
the “civil constitution ” of the clergy. After NAapoLeon became 
First Consul, he considered it expedient to reestablish definite re- 
lations between the state and the Catholie Church, and, aceord- 
ingly, entered into the Concordat of 1802, whereby he recognized the 
binding foree of the promise made by the National Assembly, and 
agreed that thenceforth the stipends of Catholic bishops and 
priests in France should be paid by the government, and that 
buildings formerly used for religious purposes should be restored 
to the ecclesiastical authorities. The Vatican holds that the Con- 
cordat was a bilateral contract, which could only be rescinded or 
modified by the consent of both parties. The majority of the 
French Parliament, on the other hand, contends that the Con- 
cordat was of the nature of a concession by the civil power, and is, 
therefore, voidable at its option. Acting upon this conception of 
the state’s right, the Parliament passed in 1905 the Separation Act, 
which abolished the Concordat, and announced that, while some 
provision would be made for the existing episcopate and _priest- 
hood, all bishops thereafter consecrated, and all priests thereafter 
ordained, would have to rely for their support on voluntary contri- 
butions. Church buildings and other ecclesiastical property were 
declared by the new law to belong to the state, which, however, 
would transfer them, at any time within a year, to so-called asso- 
ciations cultuclles, the form of which was prescribed by the statute. 
Pope Pius X., however, declined to sanction such aszociations, and 
consequently, when the year expired, in December, 1906, all church 
buildings were declared to be the property either of the govern- 
ment, as in the case of cathedrals, or of the communes, as in the 
case of parish churches. The taking of official inventories of church 
property, which followed in pursuance of the law, encountered re- 
sistance in some places, but, on the whole, was performed in a 
peaceful and orderly way. 

Were faithful Catholics, then, to be cut off from using church 
Inildings for religious purposes, because, owing to the failure to 
form associations cultuelics, these buildings had become the prop- 
erty of the state or of communes? Must religious services hence- 
forth be held in private dwellings, or, as in the case of the primi- 
tive Christians, in catacombs, in caves, and in the open air? 
may have been the secret purpose of some rancorous enemies of the 
Christian religion, like ex-Premier CoMBES, but it is far from hav- 
ing been the intention of M. BRIAND, who, as Minister of Educa- 
tion, has charge of the matter. Not only has he not permitted 
church buildings to be used for any but religious purposes, but he 
has suggested one expedient after another, to the end that Catholics 
might be enabled to use them without violating the civil law. He 
hoped at one time that the Vatican might be induced to countenance 
the so-called associations fabriciennes, which embodied an attempt 
to reconcile the statutory requirements with the canon law. When 
the Vatican declined to sanction this kind of associations M. 
BRIAND announced that in every parish the church would be kept 
by the government at the disposal of the parish priest, provided the 
latter would give the notice of an intention to hold a public meet- 
ing which is prescribed by a statute of 1881. The parish priests, 
however, were forbidden by their ecclesiastical superiors to avail 
themselves of this suggestion. Then M. BrraNp undertook to have 
the law of 1881 amended so that no notice of a meeting for religious 
purposes need be given, provided the parish priest, or curé, would 
lease the church building for a period of eighteen years from the 
Mayor of the commune, agreeing in the lease that all necessary 
repairs should be made by him, which, practically, would mean by 
his parishioners. A bill to that effect has been passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies, and although temporarily held up in the 
Senate, will, no doubt, be accepted ultimately by the latter body. 
Iwo provisions of the proposed lease, however, have already been 
pronounced inadmissible by the Vatican, the provisions, namely, 
Which impose the cost of repairs on the parish priest, and which 
forbid the Mayors of communes from leasing churches to priests 
who are either foreigners or were formerly members of religious 
orders not tolerated in France. It is conceivable that a compromise 
might have been reached with reference to the former provision, but 
the latter appears to present an insurmountable objection. Mean- 
While, religious services cofitifine to be held in the churches, but, 
of course, M. BrIAND has the power to prohibit them, in the event 
of his attempts at conciliation being all definitely rejected. 
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We sce, then, that, with reference to the relations of Chureh and 
state in France, there are three parties: first, the Catholics, who 
hold that the Concordat was a bilateral contract, which the civil 
power had ‘no right to declare void without the assent of the 
Papacy; secondly, the avowed enemies of Christianity who desire 
the extirpation of the Catholic religion in France, and who are 
made up of the Socialists led by Mr. JAuREs, and of the extreme 
Radicals, headed by ex-l’remier ComMBes; thirdly, the great mass 
of common-sense Republicans, who, while not professing faith in 
Christianity, recognize that a large proportion of their fellow 
citizens are believers in the Catholie religion, and who desire to 
facilitate for them the performance of religious services by any 
concessions not incompatible with the divorce of Church from state. 
That this third party is incomparably the strongest in the Chamber 
of Deputies seems at first sight to have been proved by the over- 
whelming majority with which a vote of confidence was given to 
the CLEMENCEAU cabinet. We should bear in mind, however, that, 
on that occasion, the cabinet appeared as a unit, though it is no 
secret that Premier CLEMENCEAU is much less disposed to eom- 
promise than is M. BriaNp. . The current impression is, neverthe- 
less, among well-informed onlookers, that if the cabinet should be 
broken up owing to the unattainability of an agreement between 
Premier CLEMENCEAU and M. BriAND, the latter would triumph 
and become the head of the next ministry. Of course, no con- 
cessions that M. BriAnp could make will be deemed satisfactory 
by zealous Catholics who regard the abolition of the Concordat as 
an iniquity, and who look upon the government’s assertion of 
ownership of church property as nothing short of robbery. These 
uncompromising Catholics, however, who occupy the Right of the 
Chamber of Deputies, are as weak numerically as are the Socialists 
who sit on the Left. The fact is undoubtedly known to Pius X. 
and his advisers, who, consequently, are expected in the end to 
accept some modification of the programme of M. Brianp as being, 
on the whole, the least of two evils. When one reflects, indeed, 
that the relations of the Papacy to the Italian monarchy are ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult, and recalls, also, that a revival of 
_the Fak laws is by no means inconceivable in Prussia, one can- 
not but deem it probable that the Vatican will decide to make the 
best of the present situation, and wait for better times. To bend, 
rather than to risk a fracture, is the traditional policy of the 
Vatican, which has been followed with astonishing success for some 
sixteen hundred years. 

Nothing would be more misleading than to compare the present 
relations of Church and state in France with those of the Catholic 
religion to the civil power in the United States. Our Federal Con- 
stitution does not recognize the existence of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or of any other religious body. The several States, how- 
ever, in their separate capacities, take cognizance of the Roman 
Catholie organization, as they do of the Protestant-Kpiscopal, the 
Baptist, or the Methodist organization. All sects are placed on 
the same footing; are allowed to own property, and to manage 
their own affairs. Religious congregations, like lay associations, 
are subject to the police power of the States in which they exist. 
In France, on the other hand, which is a centralized and unified 
republic, wherein, indeed, unification is carried to such a pitch that 
the prefects of provinces, corresponding to our State Governors, 
are not elected, but appointed by the central government, the claim 
to regulate religious as well as all other kinds of associations is 
asserted and made good by the central civil power. So long as the 
Concordat lasted, the Catholic Chureh in France enjoyed a con- 
siderable amount of independence and self-government. It is the 
wish of Socialists like M. JAuRES and of such extreme Radicals as 
ex-Premier ComBES to extirpate Catholicism from France, but rela- 
tively moderate men, like Minister BRIAND, seem willing to concede 
to the Roman Catholie Chureh in the French Republie a consider- 
able instalment of autonomy. With such a disposition on the part 
of the Minister of Education, it seems probable that, eventually, a 
modus vivendi will be reached between Chureh and state. 


College Education for Women 


DeEsPITE the many beautiful and ,rosperous colleges for women 
all over this country, it is still a question in many parental minds’ 
whether or not a college education is a woman’s best preparation 
for life. There is a fairly prevalent idea that college women too 
often develop the intellect at the expense of the sympathies, that 
they set mental standards which are higher than their husbands 
have leisure to reach, or, worse, that, wanting better bread than 
“an be made out of wheat, they refrain from marriage altogether. 
The higher education too often leads them to choose a life of self- 
exploitation, and to pursue callings which ultimately may, and 
very likely will, play them false, and leave them lonely and em- 
bittered in a world where the fullest happiness is to be found in 
beneficent human relations. 

While all this is, on the face of it, possible, there is a great deal 
to be said on the other side. It is true that a thorough edueation 
disciplines the emotions. If it discipline them away altogether it 




































































































does an irremediable injury. If, however, it merely controls the 
sentimentality of youth by training judgment, it is an effective 
force for good. Life will bring out the sympathies of those who 
have them sooner or later, and to be delivered from the sentimental 
ebullitions of girlhood is not so appalling a matter after all. 

The real hazard of a college education for women is simply that 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. If the uneducated woman 
read whatever she happens to like and feels justified by her hap- 
hazard taste in giving a verdict, the college-bred woman is too apt 
to imagine that grammar and rhetoric make literature. If the 
uneducated woman thinks that the function of letters is to relieve 
her from boredom, the college-bred woman is too apt to fancy that 
it is to exploit craftsmanship. The uneducated are apt to drop 
to the level of Martz Corer, and the college-bred to confine them- 
selves to Mr. Henry JAMES and Mr. Georce Merepirn, and neither 
course leads to a complete view of life or letters. For the half- 
educated and the college-educated the danger is the same, that 
of seeing too narrow a field and of interpreting life upon too slight 
premises. 

The object of education from the kindergarten to the doctor's 
degree» is to bring forth and strengthen the forces of the human 
being, so that she may cope victoriously with life and not be con- 
quered by circumstances. The task of education is to train the 
human being to behavior, as Dr. JAMES says, “to every possible 
sort of fit reaction on the circumstances into which he may find 
himself by the vicissitudes of life.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the chief weakness of the 
feminine mind, as differentiated from the masculine, is to see life 
personally. A woman, more than a man, is encumbered by herself 
and hedged by limitations. She cannot, by the inherent nature of 
things, take so many risks or lead so experimental a life as a 
man, and her education is, therefore, a matter not of less but of 
greater moment. She must have thoroughgoing knowledge, because, 
less than a man, can she afford a wrong reaction. Her interests 
must be widened, even more carefully than a man’s, because she is 
less likely to be broadened by life. 

An account of a ladies’ Shakespeare’s Club was recently given 
by an amused college-bred member who said the ladies were inter- 
preting the plays one by one in the light of a purely personal and 
pathetically limited experience, and, added the jesting critic, 
“their indecent self-revelations are limited only by lack of time.” 
Othello’s conduct had to be compared with the supposititious con- 
duct under like provocation of the members’ husbands. This re- 
ductio ad absurdum is what may result where there is no trained 
historic sense, no general knowledge nor wide experience. To read 
the universe in terms of private and personal feeling is to reduce 
the world to a petty and pitiful dwelling-place, and te miss all the 
stimulation of the vision of the great, tumultuous, changing, grow- 
ing world of human relations. 

College if it does nothing else should lay the foundation for more 
abstract interests and intelligent judgments. If it hardens the 
sympathies it cannot be because it is too high or too thorough, but 
because it is too slight and too superficial. Any education that 
puffs a person up about his own attainments is a poor education. 
Any education that allows a person to think he can really gain by 
another’s loss, or aggrandize himself by another’s fall, or in any 
way separate his interests from the general interests of the race, 
is a superficial and inadequate education, whether it be gotten at 
a finishing school or at a college. If colleges turn out women of 
defective sympathies and selfish instinets it is not their pursuit 
of learning that effects this. Intellectual training in and for 
itself cannot be other than beneficial. The freedom, the inde- 
pendence, the fact of being thrown upon her own resources at a 
critical age should all prepare a girl for wise government of her 
own household and intelligent civie helpfulness. 

It is diffieult to believe that higher education unfits a woman for 
household management or motherhood, since to these two functions 
the most highly trained faculties are necessary, especially in these 
days when social conditions are changing rapidly, and when the 
domestic problem is in a state of uncomfortable upheaval. It is 
not less intelligence and training, but more and wiser, that is 
needed to meet the new conditions. 

It is, therefore, a cause for rejoicing rather than doubt, that the 
women’s colleges of this country are to be multiplied and more 
heavily endowed. 





Personal and Pertinent 


WueEn General Wapk retires in a few weeks the War Department 
will issue an order doing away with the short-lived divisions of 
which General CHAFFEE was the inventor. This will restore the 
supremacy of the departments as they were before the divisions 
were created. General Granr is now in command of this Eastern 
Department, and apparently is doubtful about his future, because 
Lieutenant-General McArruur may come from the Presidio—such 
is his rank—if he thinks that the propinquity to his quarters of 
unshaken, and exceedingly active, New York is better for him than 
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nearness to reconstructing San Francisco. Why General CHArrer 
created the divisions is a question easily answered. At the time 
there were so many general officers that he felt himself compelled 
to make jobs enough for them. At present, so the authorities 
seem to think, there are enough of the old departments to go 
around. The division headquarters here are on Governors Island, 
where also are the department headquarters, the latter, it js 
asserted, doing all the necessary work. Perhaps it has been dif- 
ferent at other division quarters, but an old soldier who has once 
or twice served General WaprE has been heard to allege that the 
division was useless, “ for,” said he, “me and Jim hain’t really 
nothin’ to do.” Perhaps it is because General GRANT also finds 
time hanging heavily on his hands that he has entered into the 
Japanese-San Francisco controversy; , 


The other day a now aged man, not yet old enough, however. to 
have gone out of office in the Province of Quebee, was visiting New 
York. It would not do him any good to mention his name, nor 
would many of the readers of the Wreekty know about him, and 
yet he is a journalist, a poet, and a publicist—in Quebee. Years 
ago he journeyed through the provimee with the CoMTE DE Panis, 
who made a royal progress especialiy through the convents, where 
the nuns shut the doors tight while they and the children sang of 
the glories of the House of France. It was all early seventeenth 
century; the lilies were brought out and secretly kissed; and all 
was as it might have been when the English really cared. The 
old gentleman who came to New York made a little book on this 
* progress ”—a little book that has long since been forgotten, even 
in New France. Nothing is so ancient in the States as this old 
man; nothing is more typical of disappearing New France. In 
Quebee it used to be the custom, perhaps it still is, for the parish 
priest to receive the twenty-fifth of all produce for his tithe; so 
this old man’s father, the boy being his twenty-fifth child, took 
him to the priest and said: “I have always given to you the 
twenty-fifth of everything; now, lo, here is my twenty-fifth child, 
take him and raise him.” <And the priest took the boy, greatly to 
the boy’s advantage. Now, in the twentieth century, this old man 
speaks seventeenth-century French and thinks seventeenth-century 
thoughts, and there are many Canadians in Quebee who are like 
him. Nothing has so greatly stirred him for many years as the 
troubles of his Church at home, and, about them, he uttered this 
suggestive sentiment: “ Ah! those people over the crater are not 
the true French; they are republicans and infidels. We, we of 
Quebec, are the true French; we are legitimisis and Catholic.” 





Lord CHARLES BERESFORD is a good deal of a politician, and this 
side of him must be reckoned with when we read despatches about 
his declination to command the Channel fleet. Some of his Amer- 
ican admirers say that he resembles our Admiral Ropiey Evans; 
and some of Evans’s English admirers say that he resembles Breres- 
ForD. But there is this difference between them: Evans is only 
an officer of the navy, and Lord Ciar_es is a Conservative poli- 
tician who, not long ago, thought that he would like to be the 
party’s leader in the /nglish House of Commons. He made an 
uncommonly clever attempt to break in upon BALFourR’s domina- 
tion in the latter part of the year 1899, but he had only one subject. 
This was China, and his plan was to force Great Britain to the 
front as the controlling power at Peking. In urging this policy in 
the House of Commons, by a single speech of great merit, he seemed 
almost to be the successor of Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, and to 
be intent at least on trying a new Fourth Party. He was also 
seeking to forestall Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who was then formulating 
the African policy which was bourd to result in the Boer war. 
BerESFoRD had little sympathy with CIfAMBERLAIN, perhaps not 
much use for him, and while the son of the Birmingham magnate 
played his father’s game in the pleasant rooms of the Devonshire 
club, Lord CHARLES was having pleasant parties of real, but dis- 
contented, Conservatives down at Ham House of Sunday after- 
noons. One speech was all that time permitted to the China ques- 
tion, and CHAMBERLAIN rushed on to the war which did not make 
him Premier, and to other issues which also failed. Lord CHARLES 
ceased to speak from the back benches of the Conservatives to a 
dissatisfied government and to its applauding opponents. Now the 
opponents have come back to power, and have reduced the fighting- 
ships in commission. Lord Cartes is asked to command the 
Channel fleet, the fleet for home defence, and his political acumen 
leads him to refuse the duty because of the inadequacy of the 
fleet. Under like conditions, Evans would have taken the com- 
mand without questioning the naval policy of the party in power: 
and, in truth, if English and American officers of the past had 
always refused commands because they did not like the then naval 
policy of the ‘politicians they would have spent most of their lives 
on shore. But Lord Cartes would not thus have answered an 
offer of command in time of war. He dearly loves to put the other 
party “in a hole ”—in time of peace. It ought to be added that 
he didn’t even refuse command in time of peace in the abrupt 
way first indicated, but he put his gbjection quietly to the Ad 
miralty, and when the news came the point as to the command 
had been gained by Lord Cuartes, while the political point had 
merely to be saved from shipwreck. 
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SOME AWFUL ACCUSATIONS 
Co_umBus, Onto, February 13, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—lIn the publication of the letters of Messrs. Green and 
Terry, criticising your editorial policy, the stock of the WEEKLY 
has gone up several points in my estimation. This act demon- 
strates that the WEEKLY has breadth. It shows that it is willing 
to publish something besides “ salve.’ 

I have been taking the WEEKLY for about ten years, along with 
a dozen other general and special journals. I like to see the 
velumes grow, year by vear, along my library shelves. Hoping to 
live to threescore and ten, IT have seen in my mind’s eve a stately 
row of 120 volumes of HARPER'S WEEKLY—a magnificent - illus- 
trated history of civilization. It has, therefore, been with great 
regret that I have lately felt the necessity of changing the course 
of my dream, 

You state you have “not a grain of personal malice” in your 
“criticism of the President.” I believe your readers will be will- 
ing to take your word for that. 

The charge I would bring against you is much more serious. It 
is that you hold a brief for the plutocracy, and that from this 
point of view you exaggerate, distort, and present the facts as 
a piece of special pleading. You seem to conceive of the Constitu- 
tion as a piece of cast-iron, that can be changed only by breaking 
it or by having a piece riveted on. The view expressed by Justice 
Holmes at the time he took his seat, as I remember it, was that 
the Constitution must be interpreted in accordance with the spirit 
of the age. A President, backed by publie opinion, also has this 
function of interpreter, and while that function will ever be a 
delicate one, it is, nevertheless, an essential one to a nation that 
has a written, rather than an unwritten, Constitution. From this 
point of view the settlement of the anthracite-coal strike, which 
seemed to be sort of a “red rag” to you, has a place in our sys- 
tem—it was backed by public opinion. 

For several years you have been pleading for the special privi- 
leges of wealth with the eloquence of a railroad Senatorial at- 
torney, the climax being reached in your issues of December 29 
and January 5, when you make a mountain out of a molehill in 
the State-rights’ matter. That on its fiftieth anniversary Har- 
rper’s WEEKLY should definitely throw aside the cause of the people 
for that of the plutecrat is an event in contemporary history 
worthy of note. Having shown a willingness that both sides of 
this matter may be considered. [ know vou will not object to hav- 
ing your readers’ attention called to the editorials in the Outlook, 
January 19, page 109, and particularly January 26, page 160, 
which concludes: “The peri] of American institutions is not po- 
litical autocracy; it is ungoverned and ungovernable plutocracy. 
The hope of American institutions is not in the maintenance of 
State sovereignty and a jealous dread of Federal sovereignty; it 
is centralized democracy, strong enough to give protection to law- 
ful and honest wealth, and govern lawless and dislronest wealth.” 

Even Jupiter sometimes nodded, and the President seems to play 
into the hands of the plutocrats in this matter of ship subsidies. 
I am glad vou do not approve of this; to approve of everything of 
this kind might overdo the part. 

Mr. Green suggests that you ask in Ohio what they think of 
Foraker. As near as IT can make out, the people outside of the 
organization regard him as a_plutocratie Senatorial attorney. 
Of course [ may be mistaken in this, and what T regard as the 
people may be no more than the three tailors of Tooley Street— 
consisting of me, my wife, and ex-Governor Herrick. In an in- 
terview, reported in the Columbus Dispatch of this date, ex-Gover- 
nor Herrick states that Mr. Foraker is as. dead as he is, and will 
soon be deader—or words to that effect. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, let me express the hope you will give 
your patrons more photographs of what the world is doing, for 
it is the illustrations that give the WEEKLY its distinctive place 
on the library table. I am, sir, 

L. C. PERSONS. 
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AS TO CRITICISMS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.. February 16, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I have just read with amazement your criticisms on 
President Roosevelt. You accuse him of being untrue to his oath 
of office in saying that if a resolution should be passed in both 
Houses of Congress, “over his veto,” he would not obey it. Is 
such a resolution a law, or only an interpretation of law? Would 
not such a resolution by Congress be a usurpation of judicial 
functions, which the President ought to resent and resist? It is 
admitted that eminent lawyers differ as to the President’s power 
to discharge soldiers “without honor,’ who have not been con- 
demned by court martial. Until the Supreme Court has decided, 
no one can properly accuse the President of overstepping his au- 
thority. 

If my dailies reported his remarks correctly concerning the San 
Francisco school trouble, he distinctly said that he would use the 
troops, ete., as far as the Constitution and the laws permit. It is 
very fashionable for his critics to omit that saving clause. 

Is the Nobel prize the gift of “any foreign state”? It is from 
a private citizen. The Storthing determines to whom this private 
gift shall go, but is the Storthing the state? In awarding that 
prize, is it passing any law. or exercising any functions under the 
Constitution of Norway? Was the King’s signature necessary to 
send that money to President Roosevelt? I ask for information. 

In regard to the President “calling on the Vice-President to 
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assume the duties of his office ad interim,” does any law require 
him so to call upon the Vice-President? Certainly the Constitu- 
tion does not. So far as the country knows, he did discharge the 
duties of his office when at Panama. 

Did he appoint the anthracite-coal strike commission as Presi- 
dent of the United States? Did he not as a private citizen re- 
quest these men to serve? Were these men oflicers of the govern- 
ment in any sense whatever? Could they, as officers of the govern- 
ment, have collected any compensation for their services? Were 
the parties in that controversy under any legal obligation to obey 
the findings of that commission ? 

I am sure that the vast majority of American citizens heartily 
approve the course of the President in each of these particulars, 
and that his critics will be obliged to find more serious charges 
against him than they have yet conjured up to make him less 
popular when he shall leave the White House than he was on 
entering it. I am, sir, 

HENRY COLMAN. 


NO WAR WITH JAPAN 


Huntincton, W. Va., February 14, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—Just a “mere postal” to thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for your far-seeing Comments on pages 220 and 223. 
There has been far too much yellow journalistic talk of antici- 
pated war with Japan. Very bad policy for a journal, daily or 
otherwise, to counsel war for the mere sake of increased circula- 
tion; too much pandering to sensationalism. HARPER'S WEEKLY 
has gone up in my estimation one hundred per cent. on account 
of matter referred to above. In the cause of peace, 

I am, sir, 
EpGcar P. WOLFERSTAN. 


MUST NOT CRITICISE THE PRESIDENT 


. FRANKLIN, OnrIo. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—Having always read your editorials with a lively interest 
and with a certain amount of approbation, I am much surprised 
and pained to see your virulent attacks upon our Chief Executive. 
It seems to me that you had better leave such work as this to the 
yellow journals. If you are against corruption in business and in 
polities, if you are on the side of the people in their fight against 
corporate greed and lawlessness, then cease this unwarranted de- 
punciation of one who is the acknowledged leader of the forces of 
reform. The vital question before the country to-day is the trusts 
rs. the people, and President Roosevelt is the leader of the people. 
Your sympathies will be inferred from your published expres- 
sions of opinion in HARPER’S WEEKLY, and many will doubtless 
be wondering how much of a consideration was needed to make 
the periodical, of which you are editor, “ talk right.” 

The interpretation which you place upon Mr. Root’s speech is 
entirely unwarranted. That there are many subjects, heretofore 
falling within the province of the State governments, upon which 
the national government must legislate in the future is clear to 
every rational mind. Mr. Root was only calling attention to a 
tendeney which has been going on for years and years. The States 
cannot cope with the great corporations doing interstate business. 
It is imperative, for the preservation of family life, that divorce 
laws be uniform throughout the country. These things must be 
regulated by the central government, and I cannot see that the 
right of local self-government is at all imperilled thereby. After 
a careful perusal of Secretary Root’s speech, I can find no ground 
for your charge that the administration intends packing the 
Supreme Court. To speak frankly, I think the charge was made 
merely for political effect. At any rate, the possibility of it is 
so remote as to make the expression of such a sentiment an utter 
calumny. 

When you laud Mr. Foraker, or even mention him as a Presi- 
dential possibility, you are treading upon dangerous ground. 
Come out to Ohio and ask the first dozen people you meet. irre- 
spective of party, what they think of him, and you will be forced 
to the conclusion that, however much the Senator may spread him- 
self in Washington, he is about the most unpopular man in his 
native State. 

For these reasons, Mr. Editor, there are many of us who think 
that vou would do a great service to your country by leaving the 
President alone until he actually does do something dangerous, 
and that you would elevate the character of your paper by keeping 
it out of the mud-slinging business. : 

I am, sir, 
F. W. DIcKeEy. 


AGREES WITH GREEN AND TERRY 


Worcester, Mass., February 23, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weeklu: 

Sirn—I like Harrer’s WeFKLY very much indeed, although it 
does occasionally exasperate me. I agree pretty well with your 
correspondents, H. S. Green and F, T. Terry, whose letters you pub- 
lished in your issue of February 16, and can say from knowledge 
that there are a good many “ people” east of the Hudson who 
agree with the sentiments of those correspondents. 

I am, sir, 
STEPHEN C. EARLE. 






















































































































-THE WHITE HOUSE, DOWNING STREET, AND 
THE RECALL OF SIR MORTIMER DURAND 
By ANGLO-AMERICAN 








Lonpon, February 9, 1907. 

If manifestations of disappointment among Englishmen at 

the appointment of Mr. James Bryce as Ambassador to the 

United States have been largely due to the feeling on the 

part of Sir Mortimer Durand’s friends, especially since 

the latter’s return to England, that he has been badly 
treated both by Downing Street and in Washington, and their 
views are stated succinctly in the following language: 

* Now that Mr. Bryce is actually at his post in America, it is a 
good time to take stock of the Anglo-American situation. It seems 
to be viewed somewhat differently on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Although Americans may be scarcely conscious that anything in 
the nature of an Anglo-American situation exists, we English 
have it almost oppressively on our minds. Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
resignation ‘started here a perfect torrent of apprehensive specula- 
tion. The London press began lamenting that the British Embassy 
at Washington no longer enjoys its old social and_ political 
primacy. Baron von Sternberg became suddenly the bogey man 
of Fleet Street. His intimacy with the President was spoken of 
as a British peril. The government was solemnly adjured to 
send the best possible man to Washington, somebody who would 
revive British prestige, who could outwalk, outride, outtalk, out- 
tennis the President, and who would make a distinctive appeal to 
the imagination of Americans. The government gave its best 
thought to the matter and sent to America—Mr. James Bryce. 

“One would have thought that this would have allayed the 
tumult. If a hundred Americans had been asked to name the 
man they would most have preferred to see installed on Connecti- 
cut Avenue, more than ninety of them would probably have voted 
for Mr. Bryee. No foreigner has in any country quite the intel- 
lectual standing and influence that Mr. Bryce commands in Amer- 
ica. He is more intimately known there and more highly thought 
of, perhaps, than any other Britisher. All thinking America feels 
itself a debtor to Mr. Bryce. His book, The American Common- 
wealth, not only explained their Constitution. and system of gov- 
ernment to Americans, but laid the foundation of a whole school 
of political inquiry, and raised Mr. Bryce’s.name to a pinnacle of 
esteem from which it has never been shaken. When, therefore, it 
became known that Mr. Bryce had accepted the offer of the 
ambassadorship, and when the news was received in America with 
the liveliest interest and satisfaction, Englishmen might reason- 
ably have concluded that they had no further occasion for un- 
necessary Worry. 

“But, as a matter of fact, they do not seem to have done so. 
They would appear to be still somewhat disquieted. It is worth 
while inquiring why. There are probably several causes to account 
for this prolonged attack of nerves, but one of the most potent of 
them all is the circumstances of Sir Mortimer Durand’s retirement. 
I venture to think we have not heard the last of this matter. Sir 
Mortimer’s resignation was a resignation only in form. — It 
amounted, in fact, to a recall. Much of the gossip that has ap- 
peared in the American papers on the subject has been mere guess- 
work, but some of it is true; and its truth is beginning to percolate 
through England. As one who may claim to be in fairly close 
touch with both Washington and London, I do not hesitate to 
say that Sir Mortimer Durand’s departure was the result of an 
intrigue to which President Roosevelt was an accomplice. The 
President found Sir Mortimer rather more pertinacious in up- 
holding British interests and rather less suppliant to the White 
House than he relished. Three separate occasions of political fric- 
tion arose between them. One of Mr. Root’s first acts after his 
acceptance of the Secretaryship of State was to address to Sir 
Mortimer, on information furnished him by Senator Lodge, a 
somewhat abrupt letter dealing with certain alleged offences 
against American fishermen on the part of Newfoundlanders. The 
information turned out to be wholly incorrect, and the exposure 
of its inaccuracy nettled the President. He was still further irri- 
tated by England’s refusal to put pressure upon her Japanese ally 
at the time of the Portsmouth Peace Conference. Standing in the 
way of Mr. Roosevelt’s getting what he wanted—this, beyond ques- 
tion, was the head and front of Sir Mortimer’s offences. But 
circumstances forced him once more into an attitude of opposition 
to the President. There are certain money claims owing by Amer- 
ica to British subjects. President after President has admitted 
their validity, but they are not paid because Senator Lodge holds 
them up in the Senate. That is a way of conducting international 
business which does not place the United States in any too favor- 
able a light. It would too nearly resemble jugglery to be accept- 
able to Americans if they once took the matter into consideration. 
Sir Mortimer Durand, acting, of course, on orders from Downing 
Street, pressed for a settlement of these claims, and Mr. Roosevelt 
did not like it. 

“To these grounds of political disagreement there was added a 
want of personal sympathy between the two men. Sir Mortimer 
probably distrusted the President; Mr. Roosevelt probably thought 
the British Ambassador very British. At’any rate the President 
determined, if possible, to get rid of him. He has many friends 










-brought to bear against Sir Mortimer. 


and correspondents in London. They were made aware that a 
change in the British embassy at Washington would be acceptable 
to the President. The social influence of the American colony in 
the British capital is very considerable, and it was adroitly 
It has even been said in 
America that Mr. Roosevelt wrote more than once on the subject 
to a member of the British cabinet. He found many allies. Petti- 
coat diplomacy was called in to his assistance. All ambassadors 
have trouble at some time or another with their attachés ‘and secre- 
taries, and especially with their attachés’ and secretaries’ wives. 
Sir Mortimer had not been exempt from the common ills of the 
ambassadorial lot, and at a hint from Mr. Roosevelt those who had 
grievances against him began with one accord to bombard Sir 
Edward Grey. The end was thoroughly. characteristic. It was 
characteristic of the British Foreign Minister to give way before 
American pressure. It was characteristic of Mr. Roosevelt to 
smother with praise, at their final meeting, the man against whom 
he had been so busily intriguing. It was also characteristic of 
the diplomatie corps in Washington that they should give Sir 
Mortimer on his departure a magnificent send-off. The meaning 
of that send-off was not wholly grasped at the time by the Amer- 
ican people. They took it to be merely a demonstration of the 
regard in which Sir Mortimer had been held. It was far more a 
demonstration of protest against his treatment by the President. 

“But Mr. Roosevelt had a further objective in view besides 
getting rid of Sir Mortimer Durand. He wished to have a hand 
in nominating his successor. He -had fixed upon the British 
Ambassador to Persia, Sir C. Spring-Rice, a former attaché at the 
Washington Embassy, as the right man for the post. He could not, 
of course, say so openly and officially, but it was perfectly well 
known in Washington, and no doubt his friends in London were 
made acquainted with his wishes. Many of them, at any rate, 
if my information is correct, began to suggest to Sir Edward Grey, 
with a curious unanimity, that Sir C. Spring-Rice was _ preemi- 
nently qualified to take Sir Mortimer’s place. But the President 
had forgotten Mr. Bryce. Mr. Bryce was not having an altogether 
pleasant time in Ireland. The work of governing that refractory 
country had proved even less congenial than he had anticipated. 
He wanted to be quit of it, and he wanted to represent Great 
sritain at Washington. His qualifications were so overwhelming 
that it was merely a question of whether he cared to press his 
claims. Mr. Bryce did care, with the result, of course, that he 
was appointed. The President’s dismay was almost comical. ‘I 
see,” he said, ‘that they know how to play politics over there just 
as we do here.’ The Roosevelt ‘set’ in Washington at once 
began giving voice to its discomfiture, and Washington resounded 
with their complaints that Mr. Bryce was too ‘old’ and ‘too 
professional,’ ete., to be a good Ambassador. 

* All this does not as yet appear to be realized here in England. 
But several journals have shown of late that they understand part, 
at any rate, of what has been going on. The English are rather 
accustomed to do whatever Americans ask them; but when they 
fully grasp that a British Ambassador has been recalled practi- 
cally through the intrigues of an American President, and for no 
reason except that he was as stanch and as courteous a champion 
of English interests as Americans expect their Ambassador in 
London to be of American interests, they will feel, unless I am 
mistaken, that the policy of compliance has been carried too far. 
It is rather a tradition among the better sort of English journals 
to say less than they know, but already hints have been dropped 
here and there which display a certain uneasiness and resentment. 
The inference has been made that Mr. Bryce has been appointed 
because he is not likely to take up the attitude which the Presi- 
dent found so little to his liking in Sir Mortimer Durand. To 
put the matter briefly, a section of English opinion appears to be 
working round to the conclusion that Mr. Bryce’s mission is to 
give things away. Mr. Bryce, as is well known, has always been 
an ardent promoter of friendship and a better understanding be- 
tween England and America. So was Sir Mortimer Durand; but 
Sir Mortimer, I should judge, had also a stronger consciousness 
of the Imperial sense than Mr. Bryce has ever displayed. During 
his three years in Washington he showed that he did not believe in 
gushing about Anglo-American relations or in sacrificing any 
Canadian or Newfoundland interest in order to secure American 
good-will. It seems to be thought in England that Mr. Bryce looks 
upon Anglo-American amity as an asset that transcends any mere 
colonial interest; and several journals have accordingly implored 
him to stiffen his backbone, and have assured him that we shall 
respect him just in proportion as he stands up for Imperial rights. 
The matter, of course, is one of some immediate importance, as 
negotiations are now on foot for a settlement of all outstanding 
issues between the United States and Canada and Newfoundland. 
The reputation of mugwumpery and anti-imperialism has always 
clung to Mr. Bryce, and Englishmen appear to think that it will 
be confirmed by his conduct at Washington. That is why they 
will watch his ambassadorship and his relations with the Presi- 
dent with unusual closeness,” 
























































































































Mr. Bryce leaving the White Star Pier where he landed from the ‘ Oceanic” 
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The new British Ambassador crossing the Pennsylvania Ferry on his Way to Washington 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR, MR. JAMES BRYCE, 
IN AMERICA 


MR. JAMES BRYCE, WHO SUCCEEDS SIR HENRY MORTIMER DURAND AS BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, ARRIVED IN 
AMERICA ON FEBRUARY 21, AND PROCEEDED IMMEDIATELY TO WASHINGTON TO ASSUME HIS NEW DUTIES 











WAR AND BOOKKEEPING 


IN JAPAN 


THE “EXTRAORDINARY” AND MUCH-DISCUSSED $28,000,000 AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR.THE IMPROVEMENT OF JAPAN’S NAVY, AND 
WHAT IT REALLY SIGNIFIES TO THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


By WILLIAM 


IN JAPAN FOR 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Tokio, fanuary 26, 1907. 

VERY day that passes hears one question repeated—why 

is peaceful Japan arming herself so thoroughly? The ques- 

tion is reechoed in this capital from every quarter of 

the globe. One finds it in most of the European news- 

papers and nearly all of the American newspapers that 
come to hand. Indeed, the members of the Progressist, or Opposi- 
tion, party of Japan are pressing the question very sharply upon 
the government ministers. ; 

The answer is always the same—that Japan is obliged to keep 
herself in the position of a first-class power, now that she has 
attained that honor by her late Chinese and Russian victories, 
and that the armament now being completed so briskly is merely 
enough to maintain her new dignity. Also that she intends to do 
her part in keeping the peace. 

Just how far ,these assurances guarantee the continuance of 
peace is beyond a mere layman’s reckoning. But it has been pos- 
sible to discover a few facts about Japan’s fighting plant; and in 
view of the latest alleged Japanese news from abroad, furnished 





in an interview by a “ noted” but unfortunately anonymous Eng-- 


lish engineer, who declares that the ship-yards and ammunition- 
shops are being -worked continuously day and night, it will prob- 
ably interest Americans to know what the newest world-power is 
doing to-day in preparation for combat. 

Probably no one of the age of twenty-one years and upward will 
tuke too seriously the diplomatic reassurances of nation to nation 
concerning the emotions of esteem and affection that each feels 
for the other. An accurate cynic has said that there is no such 
thing as friendship between nations unless that friendship is based 
upon mutual material gain. It may well reassure those anxious 
souls who still see in the awkward San Francisco schools incident 
a possible cause of serious friction between the United States 
and Japan, to know that in the opinion of every intelligent Amer- 
ican in the East neither one of these nations can afford to fight the 
other. Each depends upon the other. Each finds in the other 
an excellent market for surplus products and manufactures. 

Moreover, it appears to be as certain as anything can be in this 
land of enigma that the school incident is dead so far as diplomatic 
exchanges go and that Japan is resting in the calm belief that 
the United States will see that her citizens enjoy to the utmost 
their treaty rights. As to the exclusion of Japanese coolies from 
the United States there need be no disagreement, for the Japanese 
government would rather see them go to Manchuria and Korea. 

Assuming, then, that our interest in the armament of Japan is 
purely academic, it is still interesting to discover how far this 
people is preparing for war and, if possible, the reason for the 
preparation. 

Most absorbing to us at home is the state of Japan’s navy, for 
whose improvement an “extraordinary” appropriation of some 
$28,000,000 is included in the budget for 1907. In this ease the 
word “extraordinary ” is misleading. Careful search reveals the 
fact that it is a mere technical term of bookkeeping, whose full 
explanation would occupy more than this page and tire out the 
attention of any but an Oriental mind. As a matter of fact, there 
has been such a shifting of charges from ordinary to extraor- 
dinary that this $28,000,000 appropriation is actually needed to 
carry on the repairs and construction of the navy in accord with 
the programme adopted two years before the war with Russia 
and not to be completed until 1911 or 1912. 

The most illuminating explanation is found in an address de- 
livered last September by Minister Saito of the navy. 

“With regard to-our naval strength,” he said, “I am content 
with the present displacement; but in order to keep pace with 
the civilized countries of the West we must replace old vessels 
with those of the newest type. For this we shall not be able to 
avoid a certain increase of expenditure, but this is not, of course, 
expansion of our navy in any sense. 

“As my personal opinion, I consider that our naval policy 
must be consistent with the taxpaying capacity of the people, 
and as their burden at present cannot be said to be very light, I 
have no idea of augmenting the expenditure for naval expansion 
so long as the efficiency of the navy is not impaired.” 

This utterance was made long before the San Francisco schools 
incident was thought of, and the present naval programme simply 
carries it out. 

Japan lost two of her most powerful battle-ships and two of 
her strongest cruisers in the war with Russia. The effort to re- 
place them is the cause of most of the activity in the Japanese 
navy-vards to-day at Yokosuka and Kuré. The giant battle-ship 
Satsuma, which was launched last November, is now being com- 
pleted at Yokosuka, and she will probably be put in commission 
by the end of this year. The armored cruiser Aurama will pos- 
>. 
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sibly be completed this year, and four or five Russian prizes are 
also being repaired at Yokosuka. At- Kuré the battle-ship 4A/:i 
a sister ship to the Satsuma, is well under way, together with thie 
armored cruisers /buki and Ikoma. Half a dozen Russian prizes 
are being repaired—almost rebuilt-—at Kuré, including six that 
were sunk in action at Port Arthur, but since refloated. Torpedo- 
boats and destroyers are also in course of construction. 

Neither the resources nor the appropriations available will 
enable Japan to lay down one new ship before next summer. Eyi- 
dently the government will go slowly in carrying out the Third 
Naval Expansion programme, of 1903. 

A new battle-ship will probably be ordered in England within 
the year, and three armored cruisers and two cruisers originally 
included in the programme are still unprovided for. If Japan’s 
money holds out, her naval strength is expected to be by 1912 
almost twice as great as it was at the opening of the Russian war. 
Rut during 1907 and 1908 the strain on the budget resulting from 
the late war, together with the congestion of the dockyards due 
to repairs of the Russian prizes, will tend to retard rather than 
hasten the completion of the old programme. There has been no 
proposition whatever toward increasing this programme or hast- 
ening it since the San Francisco Board of Education evicted the 
Japanese. pupils from ordinary public schools. Incidentally it 
may be worthy of note that Japan’s naval strength is less than 
ours. By the latest reports the great navies of the world stand 
in this order: 1, Great Britain; 2, France; 3, the United States 
and Germany, almost even; and 4, Japan. 

It is difficult to tell with similar exactness the strength of 
Japan’s army, for it is far easier to count battle-ships than 
fighting-men; yet it is certain that Japan’s army comprises at 
this moment two divisions more than there were at the opening 
of the war with Russia, although. at that time she had been pre- 
paring for ten years to take revenge and regain Manchuria. Put 
these new divisions are not by any means recruited up to their 
full strength. They could be put in the field, however, at a few 
weeks’ notice. How many soldiers Japan still has in Manchuria 
and in Korea is well known in the Japanese War Office—but no- 
where else. The number of men under arms at home is, of course, 
more generally known. The estimates of the best-informed per- 
sons I can find are that there are now 250,000 Japanese soldiers 
actually under arms, besides a reserve of 250,000 trained men. 
most of them veterans, who could be put in the field almost. in- 
stantly. The army, it may be mentioned, receives an “ extraor- 
dinary ” appropriation of $23,000,000 in this year’s budget, as to 
which the explanation is similar to that of the navy fund. 

Nevertheless the people of Japan are wondering why: they are 
being taxed on a war basis while the country is on a peace footing. 
There was not one murmur at the greatly increased burden of 
taxation during the war against Russia, for then it was a ques- 
tion of loyalty to the Emperor; but now that peace is established 
and the taxpaying power is strained almost to the breaking-point 
there is a great deal of anxious inquiry, if not complaint. 

Mr. Oishi Masami, leader of the Progressist party in the Diet. 
asked Dr. Sakatani, the Minister of Finance, at a meeting of the 
Rudget Committee last Wednesday to explain the “ extraordi- 
nary” expenditure of more than $50,000,000 on the army and 
navy. 

“From one point.of view,” said Mr. Oishi, “ these outlays may 
be euphemistically described as ‘completing’ our armament; |ut 
frankly they appear to indicate an expansion of armament. Does 
the Empire’s position demand such expansion? I cannot detect 
anything caleulated to inspire uneasiness. After the ‘conclu- 
sion of peace, the chief cause of anxiety was that some strong 
European power might step in and rob Japan of the fruits of 
her successes; but that apprehension has vanished. There is 
no indication of an alliance between Germany and Russia, nor is 
there any prospect of Japan being forced to face a coalition. 

“ Russia may entertain more or less hostile feelings, but she 
would have to put her financial house in order before being in a 
position to attempt anything on a large seale; and as for her navy. 
though she might obtain ships quickly enough, ten years would be 
needed to train crews for them. So there seems to be no indication 
that Russia will send an army to Manchuria for some years to 
come. 

“Up to a certain point, I agree, the expansion of our armament 
is commendable, but I cannot discover any occasion for the rapit 
programme mapped out by the government. In any event. we 
must consider the problem of how to raise the funds. They are 
forthcoming for this year, but from what source can the money be 
derived next vear? Are we to give our consent to a programme 
of expenditures continued through a long series of years witlivut 

(Continued on page 351.) 
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“Itsukushima” 


** Hashidate ” 


The Squadron (comprising the “Matsushima,” the 


** Matoushuma,’’ Rear Admiral Tomioka's Flagship 


“ Hashidate,” and the “Itsukushima’’) in the Harbor at Yokohama 























The “ Hashidate,” an important Member of the visiting Squadron 


























The “Itsukushima” preparing to start with the Squadron for Honolulu 


THE JAPANESE SQUADRON THAT WILL VISIT AMERICAN WATERS 
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RAISULI, THE BRIGAND WHO MADE HIMSELF KING 


THE STORY OF A MOORISH FEUD WHICH MAY DISTURB THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 
By STEPHEN BONSAL 








T happened frequently in the roguish romances of the _pic- 
aresque century, and later in the books of comic operas; but 
when, in this prosaic day, a brigand makes himself king, even 
though the scene of his operations is in far-away Morocco, 
we all enjoy thrills of surprised delight. And then we all 
know Raisuli, or think we do, because his name came before the 

last Republican national convention more prominently than did 
the names of many favorite sons and white-plumed knights. For 
did not his kidnapping of the charming Mr. Perdicaris furnish a 
glorious opportunity for us to brandish the Big Stick in a hitherto 
unbeaten field? 

“ Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead!” How these United States 
greeted with stern enthusiasm the sonorous war-cry from Washing- 
ton! To be sure, there were a few of us, friends of the captured 
gentleman in the days of his obscurity, who were’ a little shocked 
at the form in which the ultimatum was put. Superficially, it 
seemed as though Washington regarded a dead Raisuli as a perfect 
and satisfactory equivalent of a live Perdicaris. But no matter, 
in the end we got the best of the bargain, for we secured our Per- 
dicaris sound and well; and ever sinee, Raisuli has been making 
history in Moroecca, at a rate which shows him to be far from dead. 
The brigand chief has made himself king by methods which are 
perfectly comprehensible, and demonstrate that practical politicians 
are very much alike the world over. * 

“If we can’t carry Transylvania without Boss X-——,” says the 
chairman of the campaign board of strategy, “we must elect him 
national committeeman.” 

“If there is no other way to stop Raisuli kicking up rows,” said 
the Sultan of Moroeco, the Lord’s anointed, the successor of the 
thrice-holy Muley Edriss, “ we must make him king of the Gharb, 
our kaid and lieutenant in the highlands of the north and along the 
shore lands of Arzila and Larache, and of Tangier, alas! infested 
by the infidel!” 

“So it would seem that whether you wear the green turban that 
becomes the descendant of the Prophet, or the black slouch of the 
American statesman, the political brain works to the same old tune. 

Raisuli became king a short twelve months after the evening he 
introduced himself with such seant ceremony te our distinguished 
countryman in that terrestrial paradise, as Hall Caine described 
it. in which Mr. Perdiearis had lived for so many years. A para- 
dise with Oriental atmosphere and under Koranie law, and yet 
within but three days’ sailing of London town, and with Paris less 
than fifty hours’ railroading away. 

“T am Raisuli,” said the brigand. Which was as much as say- 
ing, “1 am McGregor,” for Raisuli is simply the Moorish chief's 
clan appellation, Muley Ahmed ben Mahommad being his family 
or baptismal name, or part of it. Several years before Raisuli’s 
intrusion at the Perdiearis paradise [ met Raisuli’s tribe on the 
warpath, but as he did not introduce himself to me with the laconic 
formula which has become historic I cannot be sure that I have 
seen this world-wide celebrity in the flesh. Indeed, I have much 
reason to believe that at this time he was undergoing a cruel and 
unjust captivity at Mogador, from which, in the end, he miraculous- 
ly escaped, a desperate and an embittered man, of the kind who 
makes himself king without any compunction regarding the num- 
ber of dead who may strew the path leading to his throne. 

We were returning to Tangier from a shooting-trip in the near-by 
Wad-ras country. It bad rained unceasingly for two days, and 
plodding our way wearily through the mud of the valley trail, our 
only subject of congratulation was that our bag of game had been 
so light. We were trying to make Tangier before nightfall, but, as 
usual in such emergencies, some of the harassed mules went lame, 
and some of their packs shifted. At last, in wet despair, we 
pitched our tent on a hillside, and were preparing dinner, when 
suddenly out of the mist of the valley and the streaking rain we 
saw coming towards us a band of mountaineers as wet and muddy 
as the valley out of which they came. There must have been four 
hundred men, and half of them carried repeating rifles. And though 
these same rifles were Belgicos, we were but seven, so I did not 
hesitate to enjoin Selim, our interpreter, to assure the leader of 
the approaching horde of our most distinguished consideration. 
They came to a halt at our boiling kettle. The chief, Hamam they 
called him, dismounted, and in the loud, almost boisterous, voice, 
which is a characteristic of the country Moors, shouted, “ Spiritoo, 
spiritoo.” On the moment I was pouring out the last treasured 
drops of my whiskey, when Selim explained that in the Berber 
dialect spiritoo means matches, not spirits. So we cheerfully gave 
them all our store to light them on their way, fervently hoping it 
would not cross ours again. On the following morning these Rais- 
uli men from the highlands entered the lowland village of Ghar- 
beya, where in the market-place they surprised an officer of the 
Imperial Kaid as he was proceeding to confiscate produce in lieu 
of back taxes. The Belgicos may not have been good rifles, but they 
sufliced to kill the officer and every man of his escort. 

Such are still the conditions in northern Morocco. ‘che Moors 
of the Gharb are for the most part mountaineers who, in their 
sterile or undeveloped lands, are not producers of great wealth. 
Further, their attachment to the court at Fez has always been of 





the most slender description, until to-day, with the Sultan riding 


bicycles and driving motor-cars, being photographed in motley 
circus costumes, and departing in every way from the orthodox 
path so ably marked out by his father, it approaches the vanish- 
ing-point. 

To-day the Berbers no longer venerate Abdul Aziz as Sultan and 


saint. In their eyes he is hardly a Mahomedan, and certainly not 
powerful. Hence Raisuli.. We may regard him as a brigand and 


a dangerous disturber of the world’s peace, but in the eyes of the 
simple mountaineers, with whom he has always dwelt, he is a 
patriot of the purest water, a transplanted Tell, an Andreas Hofer, 
of Africa. Although his descent from Muley Edriss, the saintly 
founder of the Western empire of Islam, is quite as clear as that 
of the Sultan’s in Fez, Raisuli has always lived among the hardy 
mountaineers in the mangy, forlorn villages of the Anjhera high- 
lands, perched up in those frowning fastnesses which so many of 
our tourists view every winter with varied emotions from the decks 
of the Mediterranean steamers. 

The secret of Raisuli’s power is like that of other tribunes of 
the people in other lands. He knows the people’s wants, and has 
suffered with and for them. The enmity of the great Kaid Abd-el- 
Sudek he earned by defending them from excessive taxation, and 
seeking to redress cases of gross injustice. He showed grit and 
nerve in thus bidding defiance to the richest and most powerful 
family of northern Morocco, supported by the court and all the 
power of the empire. And dearly the highland chief paid for his 
temerity; nearly ten years ago the imperial kaid, impatient of his 
opposition, obtained possession of his person, it is said, by a char- 
acteristic bit of treachery. This kaid was the great Abd-el-Sudek, 
of whom we shall hear again, of whom we shall probably hear until 
his family and tribe are exterminated, root and branch, according to 
the vow which the highlanders have made. Of course the captive 
Raisuli was immediately hurried away from the north, and de- 
spatched by ship to the southern end of the empire, to distant 
Mogador, down the Atlantic coast, where the Berbers, as a strange 
people, are regarded with an unfriendly eye. Here the captive was 
chained to a massive wall in the Kasbah courtyard, and left to his 
fate. If he escapes the scorching sunrays by day he will succumb 
to the fever-breeding dews at night, thought kaid Sudek, but far 
away as is Mogador from the Anjhera hills, the long journey did 
not outdistance the loyalty of Raisuli’s men. They followed him 
in disguise and on foot down the Atlantic coast, and reached him 
with their surreptitious aid just as he was starving to death. A 
desperate midnight attack which they made upon the citadel gate 
ended in the slaughter of the gallant mountaineers. Another party 
of Anjhera men, however, succeeded in their purpose by the exer- 
cise of patience and cunning where gallantry had failed. By cor- 
rupting the jailers they succeeded in supplying food to their chief 
and in lightening his chains. After three years a new governor 
of the prison was appointed, and between the outgoing of the old 
governor and the incoming of the new there was a moment of no 
man’s responsibility, and in it Raisuli, emaciated and worn, but 
still steadfast in his purpose, disappeared. At the same moment 
the few remaining silver-mounted pistols and the bejewelled swords 
which the Anjhera highlanders still treasured in memory of their 
former prosperity and power were lost to view in the melting-pot 
of a Jew money-lender. 

There was alarm in ihe house of Abd-el-Sudek when the rumor 
spread that the Eagle of Anjhera was once again as free as air 
and perched upon the topmost crag of his native hills, but the Rais- 
uli remained so quiet and inactive that the great Kaid came to 
believe that, as his courtiers assured him, the mountain bandit 
was dead. As a matter of fact, Raisuli was quietly recreating his 
strength, recruiting his resources, and studying the desperate situa- 
tion by which he was confronted. 

During the years of his absence the Anjhera villages had been 
destroyed, the crops devastated, the flocks driven off. All that re- 
mained to him and his men were a few inacessible strongholds. 
It was noticeable, too, that the smuggling of rifles across the 
Strait of Gibraltar was more difficult, and certainly more costly 
than it had ever been before. Evidently the French, preparing for 
the day of invasion, of putting into, force their long-proclaimed 
policy of “ peaceful penetration,’ were shutting down on the traflic 
in arms. Still, as Raisuli saw, the smuggler is an enterprising 
individual; arms could be secured if only he had the money, and 
then the mountain chieftain’s eye fell upon the unguarded home of 
the American who entertained bashadors and admirals upon equal 
terms, who made and unmade consuls, and whose great wealth was 
betrayed if in no other way by his kindness to the surrounding 
poor. 

But when the Eagle of the Anjhera had secured his unwilling 
guest, and made him as comfortable as circumstances would permit. 
he showed a more delicate feeling than did Boris Saraoff and the 
Macedonians of his clique, who financed the last uprising against 
the Turk with the money which the charitable and the sympathetic 
had collected in the United States to ransom Miss Stone. * Abd-cl- 
Sudek, the imperial kaid, who has robbed us right and left, who 

(Continued on page 351.) 
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The Forward Turret of the “Minnesota,” bearing the Record of the noteworthy Spzed attained during her Trial Trip 
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The “Minnesota,” in Dry Dock, being Groomed for Trial Trip 


OUR NAVY’S NEWEST AND FASTEST BATTLE-SHIP 


'HE BATTLE-SHIP “ MINNESOTA,” ONE OF THE FIVE SHIPS OF THE “LOUISIANA” CLASS, WAS DELIVERED TO THE JOVERNMENT AT 
'HE NORFOLK NAVY-YARD, ON FEBRUARY 27, AFTER HAVING DEMONSTRATED, IN A REMARKABLE ACCEPTANCE TRIAL RUN IN A 
HEAVY GALE, AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 18.851 KNOTS PER HOUR 
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By FREDERIC 





WHERE AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
HAS FAILED 


THE INSIGNIFICANT SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE TWENTY-SIX BILLIONS OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCE 


AUSTIN OGG 








HE carrying of the world’s imports and exports, never 

an inconsiderable task, has come to be a business of truly 

Herculean proportions. In 1800 the total commerce be- 

tween nations was valued at less than two billion dollars. 

During the first half of the century it barely doubled. 
By 1860, however, jt was multiplied by three and a half; by 1870, 
by five: by 1880. by seven; by 1890, by more than eight: by 1900, 
by almost eleven; and in 1905, at its total of twenty-six and a 
half billions, by something over thirteen. To-day the exports of 
the United States alone are worth two hundred millions more than 
were the combined exports and imports of the whole world when 
Napoleon and his British antagonists fell to fighting for the 
mastery of the high seas. 

All this. of course, has compelled an enormous multiplication 
of the facilities for trade at long distances. At no time in the 
world’s history has so large a proportion of the water surface of 
the globe been tracked by the crafts of commerce. Never have 
such demands been made upon seamanship: never have such 
opportunities been opened up for employment and_ profits along 
the great international highways of trade. Moved by a common 
ambition. the nations have vied, through a wide variety of means, 
to absorb as large shares of this presumably lucrative business as 
they could lay hold of,—first of all, by assuring to themselves 
the carrying of their own 
imports and exports, and 


ously protected for a century and heavily subsidized since 18s}, 
with very insignificant results. The experience of France would 
seem to argue the impossibility of creating a merchant marine out 
of hand. But this conclusion, in turn, is at once invalidated by at 
leagt two notable examples of just the opposite thing: that of Ger- 
many, which since the beginning of the eighties’ has built up ihe 
second most imposing merchant fleet in the world, and that of 
Japan, which within the single decade since the Chino-Japanese 
war has increased her mercantile tonnage just 648 per cent. Both 
nations have made use of bounties, subsidies, and other forms of 
government encouragement, but in both instances it would be 
extremely difficult to prove that the policy has had any large 
and permanent effect. Its unimportance in Germany is indicated 
by the fact that at present it affects not over two per cent. of 
the total shipping of the empire. On the whole, it appears that 
the size and efficiency of any nation’s mercantile marine, even 
more than of its navy, are determined primarily by the tempera- 
ment and adaptability of its people—particularly, of course, 
their taste for trade and for the life of the sea. 

One striking fact to be observed is that the newer, rapidly ex- 
panding merehant marines of the world are relatively more efli- 
cient than their older rivals. This is particularly true of the 
German and the Japanese. The day appears to be near at hand 
when other peoples, if they 
hope to possess superior 
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enormous superiority of the 
British, which alone com- 
prises forty-six and a half 
per cent. The German is a 
poor second, with about ten 
and a half, and the Amer- 
ican third, with a little over 
eight and a half. Then fol- 
low the Norwegian, with five, and the French, with about four 
and a half. 

Undying fame remains to the man who can bring forward a fully 
convincing explanation of why things should have fallen out in 
just this fashion. It is easy to say that the physical and 
economic surroundings of the Englishman—particularly his in- 
sular position, combined with his possession of colonies in every 
quarter of the globe—have lured, even compelled, him to keep 
things maritime ever in the foreground of his attention. But it 
is not so easy to explain why France, once the peer of any nation 
in colonial possessions (the second in the world to-day, for that 
matter) and able to maintain for centuries an enormous carrying 
trade in the teeth of the keenest international rivalry and of re- 
lentless war, should have fallen, in this latter era of . profound 
peace, to her lowest ebb in the handling of the world’s expanding 
trade. It is even easier to point to the fact that Great Britain 
was the first nation to adopt the paying of ship subsidies on a 
considerable scale, and to jump to the conclusion that the subsidy 
system explains all. But only the insignificant proportion of 
four per cent. of British tonnage is subsidized to-day, and, so far 
as that is concerned, the French merchant marine has been jeal- 





The table shows the total and proportional tonnage of steamers of one 
hundred gross tons and over, and of sailing-vessels of fifty net tons 
and over, of fourteen merchant marines comprising not less than one 
per cent. each of the total tonnage of the world in 1906 (37,806,609) 


ports and exports carried 
under the American flag fall 
below eighty, and not until 
two decades later did it de- 
scend to fifty. By the be- 
ginning of the seventies, 
however, it was twenty-five, 
and thereafter the decline 
was unrelieved, until the lowest point—8.2 per cent.—was reached 
in 1901. 

More recently there Jas been some recovery, the percentage 
last year being twelve. In the face of this far from. brilliant 
record there are two consoling considerations. One of them is 
that our coasting, lake, and river traffic is so vast as to com- 
pensate in a large degree for the absorption of the ocean trade by 
foreign merchantmen. The other is that, generally speaking, both 
our capital and our labor have been ‘profitably employed during 
the last forty years in domestic business, and have been in sucli a 
position that they could afford, and indeed preferred, to ignore 
maritime enterprises. We have only just begun, however, to realize 
the possibilities of our foreign trade, and it is quite within the 
bounds of reason to maintain, with President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Root, and others, that the hope of measuring up to our opportuni 
ties in this direction, is positively conditioned upon the marked en- 
largement of our oceanic merchant fleet. Whether this latter end 
shall be attained by subsidies—whether indeed it can be—is 4 
question upon which there is at present the most absolute 
division of opinion, and upon which, unfortunately, the experience 
of Europe affords us no clear light. 
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THE INSIGNIFICANT SHOWING OF AMERICAN SHIPS IN THE WORLD’S MARITIME 


COMMERCE 
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NO. | REPRESENTS THE TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE PERIOD 
SENTS THE PORTION OF THESE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS CARRIED IN FOREIGN VESSELS; NO. 3, THE 
VESSELS. 


PORTION 


1821-1906; No. 2 
CARRIED IN 
THE FIGURES IN THE LEFT-HAND COLUMN INDICATE THE TOTAL VOLUME OF COMMERCE EXPRESSED IN DOLL 


REPRE- 
AMERICAN 
ARS 


SIMPLIFYING THE EXPENDITURE OF MR. ROCKEFELLER’S $42,000,000 EDUCATIONAL FUND 


























'N THE NEW YORK OFFICES OF THE GENERAL EDUCATION 


BOARD, WHICH IS ENTRUSTED WITH THE TASK OF DISBURSING THE $42,- 


000,000 DONATED BY MR. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER TO THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION, ARE ELABORATE SECTIONAL MAPS OF THE UNITED 


STATES, INTO WHICH 


ARE STUCK NUMEROUS -DIFFERENT-COLORED PEGS, 


THE VARICOLORED PEGS INDICATE, BY THE AID OF A KEY 


ATTACHED TO THE MAP, THE CHARACTER OF THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF COLLEGIATE GRADE IN THE DIFFERENT STATES 
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THE UNIFORMLY SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY 
OF CIPRIANO CASTRO 
By HERBERT W. BOWEN 


Former United States Minister to Venezuela 








IPRIANO CASTRO, upon coming into power, found him- 
self in the singular position of a ruler whose country was 
in revolution against him, and who was defendant in a 
suit brought by a majority of the nations of the world 
for a settlement of the wrongs Venezuela had inflicted 
on their respective citizens and subjects. The situation would 
have been absolutely appalling “to a brain unencompassed with 
nerves of steel’; but Castro never lost his self-confidence. or 
courage. He set to work immediately to plan his campaign against 
the revolution, and at the decisive moment he took command in 
person of his handful of troops, and defeated his enemies so com- 
pletely that those whom he did not capture fled to foreign shores. 
On his return to his capital he announced, with grim humor, that 
he had “ pacified” the country, meaning, of course, that he had 
exorcised the spirit of the revolution and had crushed its body. 
He was now free to give his attention to the claimant nations. 
Some of them he hardly knew by name, as his education had been 
barely rudimentary, and as he had never travelled beyond the 
enchanted isles of the Caribbean Sea. He “ posted” himself, 
however, quickly and accurately, and then devised the simple but 
sagacious plan of separating his foreign enemies into two parties 
—one peaceable and the other aggressive. 
As he had learned that the United States 
would never join European nations in un- 
dertaking coercive measures -against a 
sister American republic, he headed the 
list of his peaceable enemies with the 
United States, and then added France, as 
he had‘ been assured that the French Cable 
Company could restrain the French gov- 
ernment trom taking any steps that 
would make France unpopular in Vene- 
zuela. Spain, Mexico, and Belgium he 
now put down on the same list, as they 
were without navies, and he concluded it 
with Holland and Sweden and Norway 
which he judged had had too little expe- 
rience in the matter of aggression to un- 
dertake it, at short notice, even in alliance 
with their powerful neighbors. To the 
diplomatic notes of those on the peaceable 
list he sent answers that were at once 
deferential and dilatory. To the three 
nations on the aggrespive list—Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy —the notes he 
addressed were distinctly defiant and 
plainly provocative. They forthwith re- 
plied with war-ships, which seized his 
navy and blockaded his ports. A word 
to his press-agents, and they- informed the 
world that his navy consisted of only a 
few antiquated gunboats and_pleasure- 
vachts used for police purposes; that the 
blockade was simply causing the fisher- 
men along the Venezuelan coast to suffer 
the tortures of starvation; and that a 
great alliance of mighty European nations 
against him was wholly unnecessary. as 
he was willing to pay all just claims, but 
could not meet grossly exaggerated de- 
mands. The world read and sympathized 
with him, and the blockaders found their position ridiculous. 
Having no practical plan of their own for settling the controversy, 
the allies accepted Castro’s proposal that: plenipotentiaries of the 
parties in interest should meet in Washington. The result was that 
an equitable arrangement was duly made by virtue of which all 
claims of all nations were to be scrutinized carefully by compe- 
tent mixed commissions, and the awards made by them should be 
paid by Venezuela in reasonable annual instalments. Castro’s 
war-ships were now returned to him and the blockade was raised. 
His foreign enemies were now “ pacified” also, although not in 
the same sense as the revolution had been. Up to this point in 
his career his diplomacy was perfectly intelligible. as well as very 
remarkable, both in conception and execution. He kept himself 
substantially all the time in the right and his enemies in the 
wrong. The claims were mercilessly cut down by the mixed com- 
missions, and an enormous sum of money was consequently saved 
to him and his country. All that now remained for him to do 
before settling down to routine work was to find the means of 
preventing wealthy foreign corporations holding valuable property 
and rights in Venezuela from promoting, aiding, or abetting con- 
spiracies against him in the future as they had done during the 
recent revolution. His first step was to secure proof of complicity. 
Rumor soon reported that his efforts had been successful even 
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beyond his anticipation, and that he actually had in his possession 
documents that would, if published, convict the two-principal for- 
eign corporations—the American Asphalt Company and the French 
Cable Company—of having been hand -in- glove with + the very 
leaders of the revolution. At all events, he suddenly deprived 
those two companies of their immensely valuable property and 
rights in Venezuela. In doing so he took absolute personal control 
of his courts, and dictated to them what decisions they should 
render. The whole procedure was irregular and illegal, and caused 
the wires of telegraphic communication to vibrate to all parts of 
Europe and America. As it is the peculiar province and duty of 
every nation to defend the property and rights of-its citizens from 
all piratical assaults, and not to tolerate illegal procedure even 
against a criminal, no one was surprised when Mr. Hay sent his 
so-called ultimatum in March, 1905, in which he stated (see United 
Ntates Foreign Relations, 1903), “ The attitude of the Venezuelan 
government towards the government of the United States. and 
towards the interests of its citizens, who have suffered so grave 
and frequent wrongs arbitrarily committed by the government of 
Venezuela, require that justice should now be fully done, once for 
all.” Castro replied without delay, in his most defiant tone and 
manner, and then seemingly dismissed the 
subject from his mind. To his anxious 
friends, who expected to see American 
war-ships land troops within a fortnight 
at La Guayra, he showed without com- 
ment a cablegram he had received from 
his special agent in Washington stating 
substantially that his attitude would 
be ignored, or that conciliatory assur- 
ances would be sent in reply. The 
diplomatic world was astounded, and _ re- 
mains astounded to this day. All know 
that Mr. Hay was not the kind of man to 
send an ultimatum unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary as a matter of national 
honor, and that having done so he would 
not have met a defiant rep!y with assur- 
ances of his high esteem and excuses of 
absence of mind. The special agent’s ca- 
blegram, nevertheless, was truthful and 
accurate, but he did not state from whom 
he had received the pledge that Mr. Hay’s 
ultimatum should be considered nugatory. 
Castro evidently knew who the personage 
was, and had evidently counted on him 
to act in his interests at the decisive mo- 
ment. Mr. Hay, sensitive as but few pub- 
lic men are, now broke down completely 
in health, and no further steps were taken 
by the United States to secure justice for 
the Asphalt Company until his successor. 
Mr. Root, had made a careful study of 
the Venezuelan subject. Then Venezuela 
was informed (see Foreign Relations, 
1903) that the United States wished to 
settle the questions between the United 
States and Venezuela not in either of the 
ways (arbitration or force) suggested by 
Mr. Hay’s ultimatum, but through the 
confidential channels of diplomacy. Cas- 
tro, however, preferred to keep possession of the asphalt property. 
and not even to discuss the matter. The French cable case was 
conducted by Castro substantially in the same manner as the 
asphalt case was. The property was seized, the French government 
protested and threatened to use force, and when Castro answered 
defiantly, Tost no time in changing its policy to one of conciliatory 
inactivity. In this case, also, Castro allowed the rumor to spread 
that he had secrets in his possession that assured his success. 
Granting, as we very properly may, in the absence of direct proof, 
that the secret influence he claimed to have in Washington and 
Paris was wholly imaginary, the fact remains that it would be 
difficult to find in all the history of diplomacy two stranger cases 
than the asphalt and the cable cases are, and hardly anything more 
mysterious than the masterful manner in which they were managed 
by Castro. 

The world has seen many diplomats of great ability, but would 
have difficulty in naming even one who could have been so uni- 
formly successful as Castro was in his conflicts, domestic and for- 
eign, with the odds always greatly against him at the start. The 
main objection to his diplomacy is that it never uplifted either him 
or his people morally, and was never consciously employed to pro- 
mote the welfare of the human race. His diplomacy, therefore, while 
exceptionally able, was painfully lacking in greatness and nobility. 
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IRISH PEASANT AS A DRAMATIC 
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Lonpon, February 2, 1907. 
UBLIN during the past week has been, convulsed with a 
glorious row. It -has all arisen from the production at 
the Abbey Theatre of a play by Mr. J. M. Synge, called 


“The Playboy of the Western World.” The Abbey 
Theatre has for its manager Mr. W. B. Yeats. To any 


one who is acquainted with Mr.. Yeats’s work in prose and verse 
no more need be said.. He will understand at once that the Abbey 
Theatre exists to produce plays that would not otherwise appear 
on the boaads at all, to produce them by Irishmen both as actors 
and as authors, and to see to it that they deal only with Trish 
subjects. In other words, the Abbey Theatre is intended to be the 
home of a really national drama and to give expression on the 
stage to that new spirit of nationality which is thrilling Irish 
life. Unhappily, Mr. Yeats has not always agreed with his fellow 
Nationalists as to what plays are and what are not a true repre- 
sentation of Irish realities. At more than one of his productions 
the audience has been somewhat noisily critical. But with “ The 
Playboy of the Western World” he has beaten all records. For 
the past week the Abbey Theatre has been the scene of furious dis- 
turbances. The play has been acted night after night in dumb 
show to the accompaniment of yells of execration. The police have 
had to picket the building like Pinkerton’s men during an Amer- 
ican strike. There have been arrests and summonses and whole- 
sale ejectments. As the ultra-Nationalists have made up their 
minds to damn the play, the Trinity College students, who are any- 
thing but Nationalists, have rallied to its support; and the two 
forces have only been kept from flying at. one another in the 
theatre and in the streets outside by a special draft of constabu- 
lary. Altogether it has been an immense week in Dublin. 

What is “The Playboy” about that it should cause such a 
tumult? It is a drama of peasant life in the West of Ireland. 
The action takes place in a saloon on a wild part of the coast of 
Mayo. (I have not seen the play myself and must collate my ac- 
count of it from the Irish papers.) The publican who owns the 
saloon is bound for a wake with some companions, leaving his 
young daughter, Pegeen, alone in the house all night. Pegeen, 
it has been arranged,—among the Irish peasantry these things are 
a matter not of individual choice but of parental bargaining.—is 
to marry Shaneen Keogh, a whining, cowardly lout, who has a 
farm but no wits. There is no question of love between them. 
Shaneen himself may stand as an instance of the desperate 
straits to which rural lreland is being slowly reduced by the emi- 
gration of the young and the vigorous in body and mind. It is the 
fit who go, the unfit who remain, and NShaneen is the very 
type of the unfittest of the unfit. “We see in him,” says one 
critic, “ how the Irish race die out of Ireland, filling the lunatic 
asylums more full from a declining population, and selecting for 
continuance in the future the human specimens most calculated to 
bring the race lower and lower.” He is half an idiot. He has not 
intelligence enough to love. He has not character enough to have 
a single vice in him, and his only apparent virtue is a trembling 
terror of Father Reilly. He remains in Treland, instead of 
emigrating, beeause of his cowardice and his idiocy, because he 
has accepted fear as the condition of his existence, and because he 
has neither the capacity nor the independence to pack up and go. 
Yet such as he is, with his farm and eattle, he is a matrimonial 
prize in the district. Pegeen, the lively peasant girl. is quite 
prepared to marry him. Her father has so decided, and it has 
never oceurred to her that love should have anything to say on 
the matter. “The Irish peasant girl,” I remember reading in an 
essay by the brilliant “ A E,” “ follows her four-footed dowry to 
the home of a man with whom she has not exchanged twenty words 
in her life.” 

Such is the situation: into which there drifts Christy Mahon. 
He drifts with a purpose. He believes, and confesses with callous 
calmness, that he has killed his father in a distant county and has 
been evading pursuit. They were digging potatoes, when a quarrel 
broke out, and Mahon hit the old man on the head with a spade. 
On the spot he is engaged as pot-boy in the saloon and is left to 
keep Pegeen company while the others set off for their mid- 
night spree. Pegeen has no partiality for parricides or indeed 
for murderers of any description, but Mahon is a real live man, 
while her lover is a cowering idiot. Besides, there is the story of 
why he killed his father. The father had tried to foree him into 
a marriage with a woman he hated. The son had protested. The 
father had raised his sevthe, but the son’s blow with the spade 
had fallen first. Instantly Christy Mahon becomes a hero, not 
only with the men, but with Pegeen. He must be a_ brave, 
daring, splendid fellow to have done such a deed. The girl falls 
in love with him. His fame soon spreads. Other peasant girls 
come to admire and make much of him. The Widow Quin tries to 
snatch the new treasure from Pegeen. A gruesome rivalry sets 
in for the capture of the assassin. The dramatist personifies in 
Pegeen the woman’s choice between moral and mental weak- 
ness on the one hand, and strength and intelligence, even when 
stained with criminality. on the other. There is real and terrible 
drama in such a situation. and T judge that Mr. Synge has not 
made it less real and terrible by letting it work itself out in 
strong, homely, realistic dialogue such as Hardy employed in 
Tess. 

Meanwhile the parricide’s popularity grows and grows.- Some 








sports are being held on the day following his arrival and the 
peasants-insist on his joining in them. He carries all before him. 
and the people are. delighted. Meanwhile his father has 
turned up, with bandaged head, vowing vengeance on his son. 
The Widow Quin tries to get him off the scent? but at last he con 
fronts Christy at the moment of his triumph and denounces hin). 
Pegeen’s idol is shattered. He is not a murderer, after all. His 
bragging was but a lie. The girl’s resentment is furious. She 
assails him with fiendish vehemence. The people round upon him. 
He pursues his father, strikes him again, and is followed by the 
peasants, who proceed to tie him with a rope. He springs forwari 
and bites the leg of one of his captors. ‘The girls and others rusi 
in again with the father, now in his shirt-sleeves and brandishiny 
a weapon. “A brutal riotous scene takes place. The groans. 
hisses, and counter-cheers of the audience drowned the words, but, 
as well as could be gathered, Christy decides to depart quietly with 
his father and let Mayo resume its normal state of sickening 
demoralization.” Such is the outline of the play that has set 
Dublin, or a section of Dublin, ablaze with indignation. “ The 
hideous caricature,” says one journal, “ would be slanderous of a 
Kaffir kraal.” It is an outrage not only on national feeling, * but 
on truth and decency.” It is “ calumny gone raving mad.” It is 
not too much to say that “no traducer of the Irish people ever 
presented a more sordid, squalid, and repulsive picture of Irish 
life and character.” Everything about the play, its construction, 
its taste, its dialogue, its fundamental idea, seems to have come 
in for murderous criticism. 

A foreigner, and especially an Englishman, ought to have sense 
enough to keep out of such a controversy. But there are certain 


points in it on which IT am imprudent enough to offer an opinion. ° 


The play has been especially denounced because it makes out the 
Irish peasant to be sympathetic to crime. Whether the Irish 
peasantry do or do not sympathize with crime I do not know, but 
it seems to me impossible to deny that they sympathize with 
criminals, and are only too ready to connive at their escape. Mr. 
Synge, the author of the play, has definitely stated that the idea 
of it was suggested to him by the fact-that a few years ago a 
murderer was kept hidden by the people on one of the Arran 
Islands until he could get off to America, and also.by the notorious 
case of Lynchehaun, who, after brutally killing a woman, was 
concealed for months by the aid of Irish peasant women on a small 
island that the police went over time -and again with a rake. 
When I was in the West of Ireland a’ few months ago I heard of 
many similar incidents. <A resident magistrate told me of the 
case of a man who had committed a murder and was known to be 
still in the district, but was never found. Some months after, he 
was arrested for yet another murder, and a day or two before he 
was hanged the police officer who had searched for him the first 
time asked him as a personal favor to tell him where he had been 
hidden. After a little persuasion the man admitted he was con- 


cealed under the bed of the murdered man with the connivance of - 


the murdered man’s friends. That a parricide, therefore, should be 
given sanctuary and protection by the peasantry of the West 
seems to me not only possible but probable. It is a phenomenon 
that has its roots deep down in Irish history, in all the centuries 
of wretchedness and oppression that have made British criminal law 
a thing to be fought and tricked at any cost and by any means. 
There is another point which is worth noting. I find it admi- 
rably brought out in a letter from a foreigner, and a lady, who, after 
seeing the play, sat down to write to the Freeman’s Journal about 
it. “I am mainly writing this letter,” she says, “to confess my 
appreciation of the way Mr. Synge threw out what seems to nx 
the most characteristic quality in the Irish people—I speak of the 
wonderful purity of their morals. That we should find this quality 
together with education, refinement, and decorum is not so strik- 
ing, but that it should be found among apparently lawless and 
unprincipled people is really most remarkable. I pointed this out 
to my Irish friends, thinking, perhaps, that Mr. Synge had written 
the play with a certain bias; but I am told that he was only 
describing the truth, and it did not seem to them at all strange 
that a murdering, unprincipled tramp should be making love to a 
wild, savage girl on a settle in a public house, and that there 
should be nothing expressed but the most honest love of a man 
who is anxious to be respeetably married by a priest, that this 
should be quite understood by the wild girl, and that they should 
become even poetic during the little while their idyl lasts.” And 
there 1s yet a third point which should be remarked—I mean thi 
methods of organized terrorism employed to howl down the pl: 
On this point let Mr. Yeats speak: “ When I was a lad Irishmen 
obeyed a few leaders, but during the last ten years a change his 
taken. place. For leaders we have now societies, clubs, and 
leagues. Organized opinion of sections and coteries has been put 
in place of these leaders. one or two of whom were men of genius. 
Instead of a Parnell, a Stephens, or a Butt, we must obey the de 
mands of commonplace and ignorant people who try to take on an 
appearance of strength by imposing some crude shibboleth on 
their own and others’ necks. They do not persuade, for that is 
difficult; they do not expound, for that needs knowledge. Ther 
are some exceptions, as heretofore, but the mass only understan« 
conversion by terror, threats and abuse.” That is deplorabl) 
true, and true not only of the drama but of polities also. Indi 
vidual opinion in Ireland has almost died out; mob opinion rules. 
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I believe that the government of the United States should at 
once possess itself of the entire anthracite field of Pennsylvania, and 
retain it for national defence.... about eighteen billion dollars 
would represent, at present values, the valuable anthracite deposits 
which the United States government should acquire to possess the 
entire store of this fuel. 

—Rear-Admiral Evans, in North American Review. 











Ir war-clouds arise in the burgeoning Fast, 
Far out in the realm of the Jap, 

By petty entanglements. daily increased, 
Portending a terrible scrap, 

*Twere well to avoid every prospect of war 
Upon this Bobevanish plan-— 

Instead of insanely expending our gore, 
Why, let us just purchase Japan. 













If trouble comes up *twixt ourselves and the Czar— 
A chance that is happily vague,— 

That threatens to rupture the status which are, 
Despite all the work at the Hague, 

A bargain let’s strike with the Romanoff great, 
Thus dimming the prospect of clash, 

And make La Belle Russe an American State 
For twenty-six dollars in cash. 













Should Britain again wish conclusions to try 
With lively avuncular Sam, 

On any old cloud that appears in the sky 
From codfish to droll Swettenham, 

Instead of despatching vast armies to wreck, 
And blow every Briton from earth, 

Let’s send for King Edward, and give him a check 
For what his old Kingdom is worth. 














And so let it be with the heathen Chinee, 
The African en deshabille, 
The Norseman and Swede and the Beloochistee 
The Roman and son of Castille, 
The French and the German, Icelander and Dutch, 
The Swiss and the fair Portuguese, 
We'll buy ’em gll up at no matter how much, 
And put a lead cinch upon Peace. 
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OTH man and dog were motionless. In the man, blue-veined 

lids lay low over sunken eyes until the lashes made. semi- 

circles of black on the wasted cheeks; in the dog, two 

round spots of luminous devotion looked out from_ be- 

neath silky black forelocks, and gazed with unswerving 
intensity into the face of the man lying back on the hay. 

There was another long minute of troubled waiting, then a 
quiver shook the hody of the small black dog, and a low whine 
broke the silence of the hayloft. At the sound the blue-veined lids 
fluttered a little, and a thin hand lifted itself from the hay and 
fell heavily on the small black head. 

“It’s a shame, old fellow—so it is,’ murmured the man. “ In 
just a minute we'll go—in just a minute, old boy. You see, I 
wanted to rest—rest.” The voice trailed off into silence. 

There was a long pause, then the dog whined again. 
the man opened his eyes. 

“And did you think I didn’t know it?” he asked, trying to pat 
the dog’s head, but barely succeeding in stirring his own finger-tips. 
“Of course I know you want your breakfast, old boy; and we'll 
have it—have it right away. If only it weren’t for this weight, 
this dragging weight at my heels, Jack, and this—giddiness, I'd go 
now. Things are wrong with my head, somehow, but we’re almost 
there—we must be. Yesterday we passed the brook where we used 
to fish—she and I. You remember, Jack—I showed you the deep 
black hole by the big rock. Oh, we’re there, there—almost there!” 

In his eagerness the man raised himself on his elbow. The dog, 
in quick response, quivered from head to tail, and told his joy in 
broken whines and one staccato bark. He even turned and gave ¢ 
sideways jump toward the stairway by which they had climbed 
to the loft the night before; but the man, breathing heavily, fell 
back into his old position and closed his eyes. For a minute the 
dog did not stir; then the tense muscles relaxed, the tail drooped, 
and the eyes lost their look of joyous anticipation. Very slowly 
the little creature crept back to the man’s side and resumed his 
wistful, silent scrutiny of his master’s face. 

It was not long before steps sounded on the barn floor below. 
The steps ascended the stairs, and a head, red-haired and red- 
bearded, showed above the loft floor. 

“ By jingo,” drawled a voice, “I did hear a dog bark!” 

The ‘head was followed by a long, loosely built body, and the 
body by two big-booted feet which clamped across the floor and 
came to a pause about four paces distant from the man and the 
dog on the hay. 

* Well, what you doing here?” drawled the voice again, but this 
time with a note of impatience. 

There was no reply except a tentative move toward acquaintance 
and a conciliatory whine on the part of the dog. 

The red-haired man frowned at the dog and took a step nearer. 

“Come, come—drunk, be yeu?” he asked sharply, peering into 
the upturned face on the hay. 

The dog, reading with unerring nicety the frown and the sharp 
tone, backed toward his master with a series of short barks. 

“Yes, ves, Jack, I know,’ murmured the man on the hay, 
faintly, without opening his eyes. “ We'll go—we’ll go, right 
away. I’m almost—rest—ed.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the red-haired man, shambling across the 
floor and down the stairs. Five minutes later he reappeared fol- 
lowed by a second edition of himself—searcely less tall, but less 
bearded, less marked with the passage of years. 

“ Drunk, I suppose,” the sen was saying. 

“Not a bit of it.” retorted the father. “TI tell vou he’s sick, 
and I ain’t going to run no chances. Who knows but it’s catching? 
It’s mighty lucky I heard the dog before I drove out the yard. 
I'm going right by Slocum’s. and T can leave him there as well as 
not. There ain’t no place for sick men what nobody knows unless 
‘tis the poorhouse. Anyhow, I can’t keep him!” is 

Jack’s master was unconscious when the two men lifted him and 
carried him down the stairway: and Jack himself was an ani- 
mated bunch of distressed uncertainty whether to regard these 
strange red-headed men as friends or enemies. That his master 


This time 





made no sound or motion of resistance evidently argued well in 
Jack’s mind, for his barks and whines smacked more of excitement 
than of anger; but when the two men laid their burden on a pile 
of sacks in the bottom of the empty wagon, Jack flew to the side 
of his master in a frenzy of fear lest in some way he should 
become separated from him. 

*Confound the little beast!” snarled the old man. 
can’t have him along. Take him off! Can’t you?” 

“Not much I will!” grinned the son, rubbing his hands against 
his trousers as though he already felt the impact of those strong 
little teeth. 

“Humph! I guess we can fetch kim through his stomach,” re- 
torted the other, shuffling into the house to appear, a minute later, 
with a chicken drumstick. ‘“ Come, sir, come—good fellow!” he 
coaxed, throwing the bone to the ground. 


“ Here, | 


For one short instant Jack’s great hunger made him forget all 


but that tempting morsel before him. With a bound he reached 
the edge of the wagon; then he paused, turned, and crept back to 
his master with a low whine and the touch of his ‘tongue on the 
limp hand. : 

“Humph!” growled the old man again, picking up an empty 
sack and handing it to his son. “Catch the little devil off his 
guard and hold him tight,” he commanded, reaching for the drum- 
stick and thrusting it almost under the dog’s nose. ‘‘ Now!” he 
shouted, as the hungry little animal pounced on the bone. 

The next moment, Jack, blinded and well-nigh smothered in the 
folds of the sack, was struggling in the young man’s arms. 

“Shut him up in the woodshed and don’t let him out until night,” 
called a sharp voice as the wagon rattled out of the yard, “ then 
set him adrift.” 

It was six o’clock that night when the young man opened the 
woodshed door and attempted to set Jack “ adrift.” At first there 
was nothing but a frantie barking and whining, and a frenzied 
rushing over every inch of the yard, the barn, and particularly of 
the hayloft, all with a quivering, sensitive nose held low to catch 
a possible clew; but as time passed and it looked as if “ adrift” 
would mean nothing but this, the young man tried to drive the dog 
from the dooryard. To leave the place where he had last seen his 
master Jack stoutly refused, however; and not until the young 
man supplemented his persuasions with a pile of small stones 
and set the dust to flying about Jack’s feet did the dog put his 
tail between his legs and run, yelping with fright, up the road. 

The sun dropped behind the hills in the west, and the shadows 
deepened. The long steep road began to lead straight up, up, up, 
and the weary little black legs moved more and more slowly, stop- 
ping at last altogether. The wistful eyes swept the road behind 
and the road before, then scanned the’ pastures on the right and 
the woods on the left. A long echoing howl, followed by another 
and another, broke the silence of the twilight hush, and set smal! 
feet to scurrying among the underbrush. Then slowly, with hanging 
head and drooping tail, hungry, homeless, and miserable, Jack 
began to climb ance more the long hill. 

At dark he reached a square white house’ with green blinds, 
flanked by a generous barn and a group of well-kept outhouses. 
Creeping into an open shed he established himseif in a corner 
under a wagon, and dropped his nose on his fore paws with a long- 
drawn breath of weariness that considered neither right nor ex- 
pediency, but demanded rest. 

A dozen hours later when Miss Emily Burbank opened her 
kitchen door to let in the fresh morning air she faced a small 
black dog sitting motionless on the broad step. 

“Oh!” gasped the lady. faintly. 

In lieu of a knocker the dog thumped his tail on the wooden 
step. His speaking eyes grew luminous with expectancy; then he 
whined softly. 

The sound seemed to stiffen every muscle in the woman’s body. 
She took one step forward and shook her apron with both hands. 

“ Shoo!—scat!” she cried. It was a cat or a chicken that usually 
called forth the condemnatory waving of Miss Burbank’s apron. 

“Bow—wow! Bow!” retorted Jack, quiveringly alert on the 
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instant, as he swept the yard with eager eyes. That he himself was 
the object of attack never entered his head; when Jack heard 

‘seat ” he always looked for the cat. 

*Ugh!” shuddered Miss Burbank, retreating into the kitchen 
and slamming the door. “The horrid little beast—I believe he 
was going to bite!” Then she tiptoed to the window and looked 
out. 

All the throbbing life and energy had fled from the little body 
and left it limp with grieved dismay. The dog stood motionless, 
his wistful eyes fixed on the closed door. 

“Go away,” said Miss Burbank, sternly. from the window. 

Jack whined and took one leap toward the unseen speaker. 

“Go away, I say,” repeated Miss Burbank. “J don’t want you. 
Go home!” 

“ Bow!—bow-wow!” protested Jack. 

“Go home!” insisted Miss Burbank, and this time she stamped 
her foot. 

Very slowly the dog turned and dejectedly waiked down the 
slope toward the road. At the edge of the yard he paused and 
turned toward the house. A moment later he lay in the grass, 
his nose on his fore paws and his eyes fixed on the kitchen door. 

“The idea!” muttered Miss Burbank, as she crossed the floor 
and went out into the woodshed for kindlings. “ Just as if—!” 

“Got a dorg, I see,” said a whimsical voice from the back-shed 
stairs. 

* Indeed I haven’t,” retorted Miss Burbank, sharply; and Tom 
Masterson chuckled as he continued bis climb to the floor above. 

Tom Masterson ran the farm “on shares,” and lived in the upper 
part of the square white house with green blinds. Mr. and Mrs. 
Masterson had been there ever since old Silas Burbank died, leaving 
his twenty-year-old daughter Kmily alone in the world. Emily 
was thirty-one now—healthy, self-reliant, and known to pride her- 
self openly on being free from “ nonsense.” “ Nonsense” to Emily 
Burbank meant tears, heart-stirrings, and the allowing of senti- 
ment to tip the scales of justice by so much as a hair’s breadth. 
Stray tramps, cats, and dogs were never fed at her door, though 
the men in her employ and the stock in her barn received full 
measure of food and care. Vagrancy and carelessness in looking 
out for one’s pets—if one were so silly as to have pets—she could 
not countenance to the extent of distributing soups and scraps at 
her kitchen door. 

The children of her acquaintance greeted her appearance with a 
frightened silence, but the sick hailed her cool hand and good judg- 
ment with a joyousness that found no fault and asked no ques- 
tions. Those who had known her as a young girl years before 
gloried in their stories of “ Emily Burbank’s lover,” and vied 
with each other in giving the most detailed account of how she 
had dismissed poor Frank Wingate, son of a dissolute but well- 
born and wealthy father—dismissed him just because he had 
once broken his pledge and drank a wee little glass of wine; “ and 
him with all his inherited tendencies to fight, too,” some would add, 
resentfully. However varied the stories were in the telling there 
was always the one ending—that young Wingate had gone West 
and had never been heard from, and that now Emily Burbank was 
getting her just deserts by being nothing but a “ lonely old maid.” 

Tom Masterson was well aware of Miss Burbank’s disposition 
toward stray animals in general and dogs in particular, and from 
the barn he had been an amused spectator of the little scene 
enacted at the kitchen door that morning; hence his teasing ques- 
tion as Miss Burbank bent 
over the kindling-wood pile. 
He was still chuckling when 
he reached the top step of the 
woodshed stairs and lifted the 
latch of his back door. Down- 
stairs Miss Burbank heard the 
chuckle and understood. 

“Just as if—!” she said 
again, as she hurried into the 
kitchen and thrust the wood, 
with unnecessary violence, in- 
to the stove. “My dog, in- 
deed!” 

After breakfast Miss Bur- 
bank carried a six-quart pan 
of corn-meal mush and seraps 
into the poultry-vard. Not 
until she had entered the en- 
closure did she realize that 
her visitor of the morning 
had trotted noiselessly after 
her so that now he stood 
close by, expectant and eager- 
eyed. If nothing else had told 
her of his presence, the 
squawking and scattering of 
the hens and chickens would 
speedily have done so. 

“ Ugh!” sereamed Miss Bur- 
bank, springing quickly to 
one side. “Go home, sir.” 
_Jack whined, and came up- 
right on his haunches; with 
his master begging had been 
wonderfully persuasive. 

“Go home—go home—go 
home!” reiterated Miss Bur- 
bank, flourishing her iron 
Spoon and stamping her foot. 

“Bow!” barked the dog, 
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crisply. Where begging had failed with his master, “ speaking” 


had been all-powerful. 

Miss Burbank jumped nervously and followed the hens in their 
retreat. 

“Go home!” she commanded, with all the sternness she could 
muster. 

Down on all fours dropped the dog at once. Head hanging and 
tail between his legs he slunk through the gate and paused just 
outside the wire netting. With a spring Miss Burbank reached 
the gate and snapped it to; then she turned and began to throw 
spoonfuls of food among the hens and chickens. 

Suddenly she became aware that the dog had shifted his position 
so that now he was at the right of the long narrow yard, and not 
ten feet away from her busy spoon. He was on his haunches, too, 
and Miss Burbank could not help seeing that his longing eyes 
followed every flying morsel of meat or bread. She tried to turn 
her head, to see nothing but the peeping, clucking flock at her 
feet; but her eyes refused to be diverted from that upright patient 
figure on the other side of the netting, and her hand began to 
make wild throws with the spoon. 

Even to herself Miss Burbank would not own that she inten- 
tionally turned her wrist so that the small boiled potato flew over 
the fence at her right; but whether by design or by accident it 
made little difference to the hungry eyes that saw the potato 
coming, or to the red and white cavern that promptly opened and 
swallowed it up. 

“Why, he caught it!” exclaimed Miss Burbank, her fascinated 
eyes never leaving the dog’s figure—still upright, and now confi- 
dently awaiting favors to come. 

Whatever it was that had sent the boiled potate over the fence, 
it certainly was not accident that sent the choice bit of beef on 
the same route, 

Again the dog deftly caught the food, and again Miss Burbank’s 
eyes grew wide with interest. The big iron spoon was turning the 
contents of the pan topsy-turvy in search of ancther piece of 
meat when a baritone voice from the barn carolled forth in * When 
Johnny comes marching home.” With a hasty movement and a 
guilty flush Miss Burbank tossed the. remaining food to the 
chickens with one shake of the pan, and hurried through the gate. 
Try as she would not to notice, she was unpleasantly conscious 
that her every move was watched by a pair of grieved, wistful eyes. 
The low whine of disappointment was still ringing in her ears 
when Tom Masterson accosted her from the barn doorway. 

“ Sort of friendly, ain’t he?—that dorg.” 

“He’s very tiresome,” retorted Miss Burbank. “ Why people 
can’t keep their dogs at home, I don’t understand,” she added, as 
she hurried toward the house. 

A breakfast consisting of a boiled potato and a square inch of 
beef does not go far toward satisfying an appetite that has been 
thirty-six hours in accumulating; Lut it evidently was suflicient 
to convince Jack that more would follow if he did but have 
patience. Patience, in Jack’s mind, apparently consisted of long, 
motionless watchings on the kitchen steps, varied by occasional 
short barks, pleading whines, and perhaps a gentle scratch or two 
on the door. 

Three times Miss Burbank said “go home” from the window, 
and each time Jack disconsolately retreated to the edge of the 
grass by the road. That the dog obeyed her even to that extent 
brought a curiously pleasant sense of power to Miss Burbank. 


“ 
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She remembered, too, that he had left the poultry-yard at her 
bidding; and his feat of catching his food while erect on his 
haunches was very vivid in her recollection. On the whole, the 
small black dog was scarcely out of the lady’s thoughts all day. 
The third time Miss Burbank said “ go home” from the window 
there was almost a smile on her lips in anticipation of another 
proof of her power over this curious little creature on her door- 
step. The smile must have shown itself in her voice, for the dog 
hesitated as though not sure of her meaning, and she had to repeat 
her command before he finally obeyed. 

By night Miss Burbank was strangely restless. To feed this 
dog was contrary to all her principles and habits; and even could 
she have set these aside there were still Tom Masterson’s laughing 
eyes and meaning smile in the way; that Tom Masterson should 
see the downfall of her vaunted scorn of tramps of all kinds, and 
of dogs in particular, was torture to her. It was very resolutely, 
therefore, that Miss Burbank forced her eyes to take one indif- 
ferent look at the dog on the kitchen doorstep before she shut the 
window, locked the doors, and. prepared herself for bed. Hence 
Jack was still dinnerless and supperless when, after a despairing 
glance at the silent, darkened house, he crept into the shed and 
under the wagon for his night’s rest. Fortunately, thirst was not 
added to hunger in Jack’s case, for there was plenty of water at the 
barn within his reach. 

Miss Burbank -could not sleep that night. Even the counting of 
whole flocks of sheep, the reciting of the alphabet backwards, and 
the fixing of her thoughts on an imaginary yellow spot in the pit 
of her stomach, failed to close her eyes for any length of time. 
She tossed from side to side, and finally rose and went to the 
window. 

It was bright moonlight and the workaday world was turned to 
a fairyland of loveliness. For a time Miss Burbank watched a fleecy 
cloud play hide-and-seek with the moon; then a step on the 
gravelly road in front of the house made her instantly aware that 
a rough-looking man had come around the bend of the road. She 
caught her breath with a low cry when the man paused and 
looked toward the barn. 

Perhaps he was a tramp with an eye toward a good lodging- 
place; perhaps he was an artist with an eye only for the 
picturesque beauty of the buildings .m the moonlight; whatever 
had caused him to pause on his way, appearances were emphatic- 
ally against him in the estimation of Jack, who had been quick 
to detect the steps and their cessation. With a growl and a series 
of barks the dog sprang into the open and faced the man. 

Whether the stranger’s interest were practical or esthetical, it 
waned at the first bark. Pulling his hat over his eves, the man 
hurried down the road and out of sight. 

* Oh, you—dear!” cried Miss Burbank, softly, her eves on the 
dog. Then she drew in her breath and threw a quick look toward 
the ceiling—Tom Masterson slept in the room above. For an 
instant Miss Burbank hesitated, then she slipped into a wrapper 
and a pair of felt shoes, and went swiftly, but softly, into the 
pantry. 

Two minutes later, at least one small dog in the world had the 
surprise of his life. Out of that cruel kitchen door, before which 


he had spent hours of fruitless waiting, there came a soft-treading 
figure carrying a well-laden plate. 

“ Here, catch it!’ commanded Miss Burbank in a hoarse whisper, 
pausing on the steps. 

Jack heard, and bounded forward with a joyful bark. 

“"Sh-h!” cautioned the lady, with another guilty upward look, 
* Now—catch it,” 


and a shrinking back toward the kitchen door. 





For an instant she hesitated, then gathered the dog gently in her arms 
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she finished, raising her hand with a piece of meat lightly held in 
her fingers. 

Up on his haunches went Jack, and snap went his hungry little 
jaws. Once, twice, again and again, until the plate was empty 
and until Miss Burbank’s eyes were shining like stars. Then the 
kitchen door softly closed, and the dog trotted back to his shel 
and dropped under the wagon with a deep sigh of content. 

In the week that followed it, did not take Jack long to learn that 
while the days were a repetition of that first one—with nothing to 
eat, and nothing to hear but the periodical “ go home, sir, go hon: 
—he had only to appear at the kitchen door after the house wis 
dark and silent, to be met again by that soft-treading figure 
carrying a plate heaped with good things. 

It was on the seventh night, and after the seventh banquet, thiit 
his love for his new mistress broke bounds, and sent him to hei 
feet in an ecstasy of frantic leaps, short barks, and efforts jo 
reach and lick her hands. The onslaught was unexpected, and 
to-Miss Burbank—terrifying, though she soon saw that love aid 
gratitude were behind it, and not a desire to crush and devour hey. 

“Down, sir, down!” she cried faintly, and backed into the house; 
but after that night the dog always had, as a dessert to his sup- 
per, a surreptitious pat on his head, and a low-spoken “ nice dogs:y 
—good fellow” in his ears—albeit ever given with that furtive 
glance toward the upper floor. 

If Tom Masterson knew of those nocturnal banquets, or if lie 
wondered why the dog staid day after day, he made no sign. Ile 
treated the whole affair with cheerful] indifference. He made no at- 
tempt to second Miss Burbank’s daily commands to “ go home, 
sir,” nor did he ask the dog to stay by feeding him—Tom Masterson 
had been too long at the Burbank farm-house to begin now to 
feed stray dogs. 

The weeks slipped into a month, and still Jack staid. He did 
not always see his mistress at night now, but the plate of food 
never failed to be waiting outside the kitchen door as soon is 
the darkness made it invisible to casual eyes. The “go home” 
sounded less and Jess frequently; some days Miss Burbank even 
forgot altogether to say it. People grew used to seeing a small 
black dog showing himself very much contented on the premises. 
Yet Miss Burbank, if questioned, invariably elevated her chin 
and retorted: ‘‘ Indeed, no: .it is not my dog. It is a stray one, 
and I wish whoever owns it would look after his property!” 

It was on the Wednesday of Jack’s fifth week at the farm that 
Miss Burbank came home from the Clayton’s by crossing the field 
behind the Burbank barn. Miss Burbank had forgotten all about 
the bull which Masterson had shut up only that morning in the 
field, nor did she remember until she saw the animal, maddened 
by the red parasol she carried, charging directly toward her. 

It was not far then to the barn-yard gate, and Miss Burbank 
did her best; but the desired goal seemed—to her crazed eyes— 
to recede as she ran. The animal was almost upon her, when a 
barking streak of black shot past her and pounced upon the low- 
bent head behind her. 

That one instant’s grace was Miss Burbank’s salvation.. She 
reached the fence and almost tumbled to the other side. Then at 
her feet there fell a crushed, palpitating thing of dirt-stained 
silky hair and agony-filled eyes; the bull had shaken himself 
free from his momentary burden. 

“Oh! Oh—h!” shuddered Miss Burbank, her eyes moist, and a 
lump coming into her throat. For an instant she hesitated, then 
she stooped and gathered the dog gently in her arms. 

Half-way across the yard she met Tom Masterson. 

“The bull tossed him—he’s hurt,” she explained brokenly, in 
response to the gaping wonder- 
ment in his face. 

“Jiminy! Here, Ill get 
my gun in no time,” he cried, 
starting to run toward the 
house. 

“Your gun!” gasped Miss 
Burbank in a_ tone that 
brought Masterson’s feet to 
an abrupt stop. : 


“Sure—to put the little 
beast out of misery. Why 
not? Even a tramp dog 


ought not to suffer.” 

Miss Burbank drew herself 
erect. Unconsciously her arms 
tightened their clasp. For an 
instant her eyes blazed into 


the man’s; then she spoke. 


“A gun!—a gun! Tom 
Masterson, you go. straight 


Seth Harlow’s and 
tell him I want him to come 
up here at once. Tell him 1 
dog has got hurt. Do you 
understand ?—my dog! Now 
hurry, please.” And without 
so much as a backward glance 
Miss Burbank strode across 
the yard and through the 
kitchen doorway. 

“ By jiminy!” muttered the 
man, with a low whistle; then 
he turned and ran down thie 


down to 


road. 
F : : In the house Miss Burbank 
Drawn by Remington Schuyler ° . 

was removing with gentle 


hands the collar around the 
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dog’s neck, The engraving on 
the name-plate caught her 


; eye, and she carried it to the 
) \indow to read. 

F ee CK. Property of 
i Frank A. Wingate,’” — she 
A breathed, and grew suddenly 
: white. The next moment she 


was down on her knees at the 
4 deo’s feet, sobbing and mur- 
" nuring broken words; nor 
j were the sobs lessened when a 
P moist. feeble tongue touched 
her cheek, and a_ troubled 
whine sounded close to her 
ear. 
During the days that imme- 
diately followed Jack knew 
; what it meant to lie in a 
ie padded basket and be tended 
from morning till night. Just 
how Frank Wingate’s dog 
could have come to her, Emily 
Burbank could not in the 
least understand; that he was 
there was sufficient. Where 
the master himself was, puz- 
zied the woman even more. 
It seemed to her that he must 
he dead; in no other way could 
she account , for the weeks 
Jack had spent with her, and 
for his eondition when he 
came. The mystery of the 


¢ thing seemed to Miss Burbank ; 
{ almost to touch the supernatural, and as the days passed she 


could scarcely bear to have the dog out of her sight. 
Jack’s wounds were not quite healed when the tall, bronze- 
] bearded man rang the bell at Miss Burbank’s door. 

“Good morning,” said the man, with a curious touch of restraint 
in his voice. “I called about a stray dog that I understand is 
here.” 

Miss Burbank stiffened. Only the night before Tom Masterson 
had been telling her that some of the travelling-men at the hotel 
in the village had said that they were coming out to see the dog 
that didn’t know the difference between a bull and a toy spaniel. 

“There is no stray dog here, sir,” she said, icily. “I own the 
dog.” 

“And you wouldn’t sell it?” asked the man, still with that 
touch of restraint. 

“Certainly not.” 

“There is nothing that would tempt you?” 

* Nothing.” 

* But—I know a man who—who wants it.” 

Miss Burbank shook her head. 

‘I can’t help it. ‘The dog is mine. He has been here for 
weeks, and I would not consider a separation under any circum- 
stances.” 
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“Frank, if you will bring—my dog in here, I’ll put him in his basket” 


“Frank!” she gasped an instant later, as Jack leaped into the 
man’s arms and licked face and hands in eestatie joy. 

“Yes, it is ‘ Frank, Emily,” said the man, softly, as he crossed 
the hall to her side. “I’ve been sick. I was sick when I left 
*Frisco weeks ago; but | wanted to get to you, Emily. I thought 
I was going to die, and we started for the East—Jack and 1; I 
wanted to see you—once more. When I reached the junetion I 
suspect my head went back on me; anyhow, I started to walk 
here. I dropped somewhere by the way and was taken to the 
poorhouse. Slocum is new here, you know, and he didmt recognize 
even my name on the papers in my pocket; but he gave me good 
care—just as good as he did afterwards when | came to myself, 
and he found out who I was. But I didn’t die, Emily, after all, 
and—I’m here. Emily,’—the man’s breath came hurriedly—* did 
you mean that, a minute ago? Did you? You said that you 
wouldn’t consider a separation from Jack under any circumstances, 
and—I have Jack,” he finished meaningly, reaching out for her 
hand. 

“Oh!” cried Emily, flushing a bright pink and drawing hurriedly 
back. “Of course you can have him! He isn’t mine any 
more. I—you—” She turned and fled through the sitting-room 
door. 

The man stood motionless, his eyes growing dark with misery; 
presently a voice, low, and not very clear, came from the sitting- 





“Frank, if you'll bring—my dog in here, I'll put him in his 


A puzzled questioning swept across the man’s face; then the 
light of a sudden comprehension set his eyes to dancing. 
“ Emily—sweetheart!” he cried, and strode through the door. 





\* “Upon my soul!” laughed the man, the restraint gone from his 

| voice. (Miss Burbank started.) ‘‘ You—” The man did not finish room. 

P| his sentence, for a series of frantic barks and whines interrupted. 

a Mechanically Miss Burbank turned to open the sitting-room door. basket.” 
4 The next moment she almost fell over backwards, so overwhelm- 

3 ing was the rush of a small black body with two bandage: ends 

‘ dragging at its heels. 








By EMMETT 
Mien interest has been aroused by the first annual exhibi- 
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tion of paintings by American artists now being held in 
; the Coreoran Gallery at Washington. The showing made 
: by American artists in the four hundred paintings exhibited is 
distinctly good. Searcely a prominent name among contemporary 
artists is missing from the catalogue. 

Three prizes have been awarded by the Coreoran Gallery to 
paintings exhibited; the first, of $1000 (the W. A. Clark prize, 
carrying with it the Coreoran gold medal), going to Willard L. 
Metcalf of New York. This painting, entitled “May Night,” 
shows an old Colonial mansion standing amid blossoming  horse- 





a chestnut trees, the seene softly illuminated by an unseen moon. 


The Charles C. Glover prize of $500, and the Corcoran: silver 
medal, go to Frank W. Benson, of Boston, for his picture called 
Against the Sky,” a painting of considerable attractiveness; it 
discloses a young woman in light summer costume, her veil tossed 
by a breeze, and seen against a dazzling summer sky. The third 
prize picture is the work of Edward-W. Redfield, of Centre 
. Bridge, Pennsylvania. This was awarded the V. G. Fischer prize 

‘ ©! $250, and the Coreoran bronze medal. It is entitled “ The 
Lowlands of the Delaware,” and expresses with understanding the 
2 charm of low-lying and lonely marsh-lands. . 

j Competition for these prizes was limited to very recent work 
; by reason of the fact that only pictures owned by the artists 
re allowed to compete: nor were any eligible which had pre- 
| msly_ received a prize of equal or greater value, the idea of this 

vuitation being to encourage continual effort, and, so far as pos- 
‘ible. to provide against a duplication of honors. 

Nine of the paintings exhibited have been purchased by the 
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Corcoran Gallery. They are: “Girl in Brown,” by J. J. Shannon; 
“The First Snow,” by R. M. Shurtleff; * The Delaware River,” by 
Edward W. Redfield, winner of the third Corcoran prize; “ A Light 
on the Sea,” by Winslow Homer; “ Ave Maria,” by Horatio 
Walker; ‘“ Peonies,” by Wilton Lockwood; “ Woman and Child,” 
by Mary Cassatt; ‘“ Northeast Headlands, New England Coast,” 
by Childe Hassam, and * The Land of the Hopi Indians,” by Albert 
L. Groll. The Gallery will also secure, if possible, the prize 
picture “ May Night,” and the painting “ The Land and the Sea,” 
by Paul Dougherty. 

While the prize paintings are naturally the centre of interest in 
the exhibition, there are, nevertheless, some striking portraits ex- 
hibited, the one given the place of honor being Sargent’s portrait 
of the four famous physicians, Drs. Kelly, Osler, Halsted, and 
Welch, recently completed for the Johns Hopkins University. This 
canvas ranks with any which this illustrious painter has ever 
produced. Near this large painting are- four others by the 
same brush, of which the most interesting is that of the late 
John Hay, Secretary of State. . 

Some other portraits in the exhibition which might be regarded 
as fairly challenging the genius of Sargent, and not without good 
grounds, are by Wilhelm Funk, Gari Melchers, and J. J. Shannon, 
whose “Girl in Brown,” purchased by the Gallery, has caused 
much favorable comment. There is a remarkable charm about 
this somewhat enigmatical conception. 

Some notable paintings are present as loans from other galleries. 
among them being “ Caritas,” by Abbott Thayer, from the Boston 
Art Museum, and Abbey’s “Sylvia,” which is the property of 
Senator Clark. 






































































































NEW YORK’S SECRET POLICE 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 








HAT the city of New York has been compelled to adopt 

the secret-police system of Continental Europe is due 

entirely to the fact that a horde of European criminals— 

of a single nationality—have crept within our gates. In- 

deed, the so-called * Black Hand Society ” is nothing less 
than an offshoot of the Sicilian Mafia, transplanted to the metrop- 
olis of the Western Hemisphere, and it is to deal solely with these 
malefactors, mostly ex-convicts from southern Italy, that the spe- 
cial Italian detective service has been instituted. 

Fully to appreciate the circumstances in which the “Black 
Hand” was enabled to flourish in the centre of Western civiliza- 
tion for a period of several years, however, it is essential to un- 
derstand the conditions under which these hundreds of thousands 
of Italians have recently come into the country—conditions differ- 
ent from those governing the immigration of any other nationali- 
ties, with the exception alone of a few Austro-Hungarian and 
Oriental races. Of the million and a half of Italians who have 
visited the United States during the last ten years, more than one 
million have entered since the beginning of the century; and 
seventy-five per cent. have already returned home. 

The great bulk of the present Italian immigration is not of 
those that come to stay. Italy is perfectly willing that her people 
should visit America for short periods, and not only bring back 
American money, but relieve the congestion of her population; 
but for economic reasons she cannot afford to have all of these 
visitors remain permanently. While she might possibly spare a 
million and a half from her 33,000,000 if they were judiciously 
selected from different provinces, it would be a serious matter if 
even one million of that number were drawn from two provinces, 
of which the total population is only 5,000,000. 

As, however, the most stupid Italian peasant could scarcely fail, 
in ordinary circumstances, to perceive the advantage of living in 
a prosperous republic, as against an overtaxed monarchy, even 
during a limited residence in the United States, it is essential that 
he be kept as much under Italian influence and as free from con- 
tact. with republican institutions as possible. Consequently, the 
Italian immigrants now come to the United States under the 
auspices of their government. On every immigrant-ship leaving 
an Italian port for America is a so-called “ royal commissioner,” 
who preaches patriotism all the way across, and warns the traveller 
that by taking out naturalization papers in a foreign country he 
loses the protection of his government. 

When the immigrants arrive they are, so far as possible, taken 
to the Italian colonies in the larger cities and towns. where Italian 
priests teach them that to forswear allegiance to their king is a 
sin in the sight of God, and Italian school-teachers give the chil- 
dren instruction in Italian, in Italian schools, while the parents 
do their utmost to prevent the little ones from learning English 
in the streets or elsewhere. (Indeed, the municipal authorities 
of New York seem to be assisting to bring about this consumma- 
tion, since the regulations governing Thomas Jefferson Park, that 
bounds one side of “ Little Italy” in Harlem, are printed in the 
Italian language only.) The Italian immigrant is also discour- 
aged from settling in the country or the smaller towns and villages, 
where he may be subjected to the contagion of free institutions. 
When he goes away from the cities to work on railroads or in 
mines, or for similar employment, it is invariably in gangs of his 
own nationality, and to points within reach of Italian priests. 

Thus we find that the Italian government has unwittingly cre- 
ated ideal conditions under which her expatriated criminals may 
prey upon their honest countrymen in a foreign land—for the 
depredations of the “Black Hand” have been confined entirely to 
the Italians themselves. For nearly five years the police found 
it impossible to cope with these foreign malefactors, since their 
victims, who were kept in ignorance of American institutions, were 
cognizant of the power of the Mafia in Italy, and considered them- 
selves bound by the “ omerta,” or conspiracy of silence, so that 
in no circumstances would they appeal to local authorities for aid. 

It is scarcely three vears ago that the then Police Commissioner 
McAdoo created the special Italian service, under command of 
Detective-Sergeant Joseph Petrosino, to deal with these Italian 
criminals. The personnel of this force is known only to its chief, 
and not even to the Commissioner of Police or the chief of the 
Detective Bureau. Its members keep as far away from police 
headquarters as possible, and the arrests in cases in which they 
have obtained evidence are almost invariably made by members of 
the uniformed force, in order that the identity of the special de- 
tectives may not become known among the criminals, or even 
among the regular police and detectives. The secret-service men 
wear no badges; and when it is necessary to divert suspicion from 
themselves as detectives, submit to arrest and are locked up as 
prisoners, frequently getting as far as the Bertillon measure- 
ment-room at headquarters before being rescued by their chief. 
Many of them have other vocations, that they may the more suc- 
cessfully delude the criminals among whom they live. 

With his little force of secret police, which the present com- 
missioner only recently consented to augment, after the brief re- 
erudescence of Italian crime last December, Petrosino has done 
wonders. The first year of its existence he made 700 arrests: 
between 500 and 600 in 1905, and something like 300 last year, 


the diminishing total each year proving the eflicacy of the service. 
The * Black“ Hand Society,” which only one year ago was esti 
mated to number 5000 in New York city alone, preying upon 
nearly 400,000 Italian residents, has been brought virtually under 
control, and Petrosino believes that with his increased force of 
men, and the cooperation of other branches of the government, he 
will be able soon to exterminate these transplanted scoundrels. 

Joseph Petrosino, who is of Italian birth, is a type of the 
eflicient and conscientious public servant. His record of twenty- 
four years on the New York police force is without a blemish. 
For a decade he has been a terror to the Italian evil-doer, and he 
stands on the records of the police department with more convic- 
tions for murder—seventeen in one year—than any other five 
men in the Detective Bureau. 

Among the former banditti of Sicily and Calabria in the Italian 
colonies of New York Petrosino daily moves without fear. For 
them he has only contempt in spite of their sanguinary history, 
since he knows that they have not the courage to offer him per- 
sonal violence. For their victims he has even greater scorn, be- 
cause he believes that but for their cowardice and ignorance the 
predatory movement among the brotherhood of rogues would be 
impossible. Nevertheless, he finds it impossible to induce the 
foreign-born Italians to give evidence against the outlaws among 
them, and hence it is almost impossible to convict his prisoners of 
crime when arrests are effected. 

It should not be considered, however, that this relentless enemy 
of the criminals of the “ Black Hand” is a mere bloodhound. In- 
deed, of the scores of murder cases he has dealt with during his 
leng career on the detective force, many of which have ended with 
the electric chair, the one he likes best to tell about concerns 
his successful effort to save the life of a condemned man whom he 
believed to have been unjustly convicted. 

In 1889 Nicola Carbone was condemned to death for the murder 
of Natalo Brogno, both Calabrians, as was their acquaintance, 
Alessandria Ceramella. Brogno had been found dying on the side- 
walk at Baxter and Leonard streets, with a fatal knife wound in 
his back, one evening the previous July, with Carbone standing 
over him. After Carbone’s conviction Petrosino was informed that 
two persons, a watchman and a messenger boy, who had wit- 
nessed a fight between the two men, had seen another man rush 
up while the others were struggling together, stab Brogno, and run 
away. They had given this information to the police at the time, 
they said, but no attention had been paid to them. After making 
inquiries among Brogno’s relatives Petrosino came to the con- 
clusion that the real murderer was Ceramella, who had been an 
avowed enemy of the dead man, and who answered the description 
of the man the two witnesses declared they had seen commit the 
deed. Caramella had not been seen about his accustomed haunts 
since the time of the tragedy, which increased the probability of 
his guilt, and also made his arrest the more difficult. The evi- 
dence of the watchman and the messenger was not sufficient, from 
the legal point of view, to secure a respite for Carbone, who was 
sentenced to die on February 7, three weeks after Petrosino took 
up the case. The detective had to work against time. He tracked 
Ceramella to Jersey City, and then to Pittsburg. The trail led 
thence to Milton, Delaware, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, and then to 
Baltimore. Here Petrosino ran his man to earth, and secured his 
confession that it was he who had murdered Brogno, two days 
before Carbone was to have been executed. Carbone was pardoned. 
and Ceramella was convicted of the murder and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The story of Petrosino’s achievements, apart from those con- 
nected with the secret police, would fill a volume. It was he who. 
cooperating with the secret service of the Treasury Department. 
broke up the gangs of counterfeiters that made imitation Amer- 
ican money in Naples and shipped it to New York, to be used in 
the West. He was the principal figure in the uncovering of the 
“resurrection insurance” frauds in this city in 1893, which called 
for the most persistent work and the highest order of detective 
intelligence. With the hand of every lawless Italian against him. 
he followed up one clue after another, found men alive who had 
been pronounced dead and who were living on their shares of the 
proceeds of their own insurance, and secured evidence that many 
bodies interred in graveyards had been sent there through the 
agency of poison. 

It was Petrosino who broke up the gangs of Italian confidence- 
men that infested the ocean steamship piers, for the purpose of 
robbing homeward-bound travellers of their own race. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two of these confidence-men are now behind the 
bars in Sing Sing prison. 

In spite of his success thus far in dealing with crime among 
the Italians, Petrosino does not consider the existing laws ade- 
quate to meet the present situation. He advocates a Féderal 
statute making it possible to deport foreign malefactors, even 
after they have effected a foothold in the United States. “I could 
put my hands on Italian criminals in bunches of fifties and 
hundreds,” he says, “men who are living solely by crime, and who 
have never done an honest day’s work in their lives, and yet 
whom, under present conditions, I am obliged to allow to remain 
at libertv—a constant menace to property and life.’ 
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Raisuli, the Brigand Who Made 
Himself King 
(Continued from page 338.) 


as exacted unjust taxes, and grown 
ealthy With head-money, must be re- 
ved; and from his ill-gotten gains he 
vist pay the ransom of the American,” 
as Raisuli’s ultimatum. And of course 
e was master of the board. The imperial 
overnment was checkmated, the advisers 
4{ the Sultan in Fez were frantic with the 
ear that the decisive word would come 
vom Washington, the bluejackets be land- 
J. and then, as an inevitable result, the 
me-feared deluge of international control 
ow over Morocco. Abd-el-Sudek was dis- 
raced and made to disgorge the eighty 
housand pesos Raisuli demanded, and Mr. 
ordicaris was turned over to Admiral 
‘hadwick in all honor. 
With the ransom-money Raisuli bought 
rms and built his great stronghold at 
inat in the mountains. Immediately he 
became the actual, if not the officially rec- 
wnized, lord of life and death in northern 
Jorocco, And it was not long before the 
sultan, forgetting past friction, as became 
n Oriental ruler projected into the West, 
Showed Raisuli many favors, and accepted 
hot a few in return. When the Riff ban- 
lits went on the rampage and threatened 
B ctuan, the Sultan of Fez wrote to Raisuli, 
falling him ‘“* My second in command, my 
Fight hand,” and asked him to drive the 
2itfs back into the wilderness from which 
hey came. And Raisuli did it. Only six 
ionths ago, When another horde of robbers, 
‘hose boldness hastened the conference of 
the powers at Algeciras, defeated the im- 
erial troops sent against them and_ took 
p their position in the Atlantic port of 
vzila, threatening all manner of compli- 
ations with the outside world, the Sultan 
f Fez asked his great and good friend Rais- 
ili to drive them out and restore law and 
jorder. And so it came about in the sim- 
iplest way in the world, the Sultan not be- 
ung able to rule northern Morocco without 
— was ruling it with him = and 
hrough him, and of course no one was so 
factless as to say anything about taxes or 
ribute-money. L 
Then suddenly a change came over the 
mperial policy. Bou Hamara, the pre- 
ender to the throne of Fez, who had looked 
0 strong a few weeks before, began to lose 
power and prestige. The French in AI- 
"gi who, whether authorized from Paris 
br not, had furnished him with such sub- 
tantial aid a few months before, turned 
rom him, and the Berber tribesmen, once 
is main support, grew listless and luke- 
jxvarm. With immense good-will, and in ac- 
fordance with the traditional policy, the 
retender, though well on in years, had 
aken a wife from each and every: one of 
he twenty-eight tribes which had support- 
PA his cause; but up to the present not a 
thild has been born to any of these plural 
marriages, and the Moors, who do not 
Rand for race-suicide, whether it be upon 
he throne or with a pretender, are falling 
iway from Bou Hamara. Even the priests 
hroughout the land are saying the favor 
nt Allah is not upon this man. Again, 
oreign influence, which counts for so much 
n Fez to-day, is strongly opposed to Rais- 
li, There may be other reasons for this 
Dpposition, but the most notorious is be- 
|fause the highland chief, with his loyal 
tlans behind him, could make the policing 
bf the Moorish littoral, which was decided 
\pon by the powers at. Algeciras, with the 
Active mandate given to Spain and’ France, 
very ditlicult and costly operation. 
| In personal appearance Raisuli has the 
/farriage of a gentleman, like all Berbers. 
le Is tall, lean across the hips, light and 
pPright of eye, and of a complexion, it is 
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\Fuid, that must have been quite fair before 
pat was bronzed by the suns and weathered 
iy the storms of his highland home. In 
Ns every feature his pureness of type is 
fmphasized, The highland Berbers of the 
etry class, from which Raisuli springs, 
Anlike the lords of Rez and Mekinez, have 
rept their blood uncontaminated from the 
vomen of the Sahara and Soudan. Among 
- nowhere is to be found a suggestion 

the negroid type, so common among the 
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great lords of the imperial city. Raisuli is 
not only pure in type, but pure in thought 
and action, if you can bring yourself to 
judge him from the Berber standpoint. 
His life and his rule have inspired the 
Berbers with something akin to national 
enthusiasm. In our eyes the Perdicaris epi- 
sode was an outrageous piece of brigand- 
age, but the Berber sees it as a_ perfectly 
fair war measure, and one that secured 
him and his people immunity from further 
oppression for a long time to come. So we 
are making no mistake when we maintain 
that among his own people Raisuli is re- 
vered as a militant saint, raised up for 
their protection. Among the confederated 
tribes he exercises absolute power of life 
and death, and there is yet to be heard a 
voice saying that he has misused it. These 
poor mountaineers have placed their  slen- 
dey treasury at his disposal, and no one 
has yet arisen to say that a single peso has 
been selfishly used. 

It would be a rash prophet who would 
venture to predict the outcome of this ugly 
quarrel. Perhaps the brigand of our na- 
tional convention and the king of yesterday 
will be acclaimed emperor to-morrow. Per- 
haps even now, for news comes as slowly 
out of Morocco now as it did in the days of 
the Romans, his blood-stained head is nailed 
to the facade of the Sigma gate in Fez, 
where the heads of so many traitors and so 
many patriots have hung before it. . To 
me it seems that out of the pure cradle of 
the Berber race has arisen a leader of men, 
who, should he escape the many dangers 
that threaten him now, may live to make 
European intervention in Morocco anything 
but the military promenade it is generally 
pictured in the French and Spanish papers. 





War and Bookkeeping in Japan 
(Continued from page. 336.) 


any apparent source of revenue to meet 
the bills?” 

Dr. Sakatani replied that Mr. Oishi’s 
query was not a mere question, but an in- 
quisition. 

“We have only four divisions of our 
army left in Manchuria and Korea,” said 
the Minister of Finance. “That is the 
strongest proof that we do not wish to pro- 
voke any renewal of the conflict. The com- 
pletion of the Japanese army is in no sense 
an aggressive preparation, but is solely an 
insurance against a breach of the peace. A 
military force cannot be created in a day; 
but without an army a country’s prestige 
and safety cannot be guaranteed. I wish 
to be most emphatically understood as af- 
firming that no step contemplated by Japan 
with regard to her army is in any sense 
directed against any foreign power.” 

Mr. Oishi questioned Viscount Hayashi, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, about Russia 
and China, and especially about the San 
Francisco school affair. 

“The matter has not yet been made a 
subject of diplomatic discussion,’ said the 
minister. “Japan sees clearly that the 
sympathies of the American nation are with 
her, and that the President will exhaust 
every legal means to bring about a just 
settlement. If the suits brought by the 
United States government on our _ behalf 
should fail—which I do.not anticipate—it 
will be time enough to have recourse to 
diplomacy.” 

As a matter of ‘fact, Japan is far less in- 
terested in the West than in the East at 
present. She has her hands full in taking 
eare of her newly acquired interests in 
Manchuria and Korea, and these are likely 
to keep all her resources employed for sev- 
eral years. The Portsmouth treaty formal- 
ly marked the making of peace between 
Japan and Russia, but there has been end- 
less bickering ever since over a series of 
petty details of adjustment, none of which 
in itself could be used as a cause of war, 
but all of which testify to the lack of 
brotherly love between the high contracting 
parties. 

Russia, for example, has not yet paid 
Japan for the care and maintenance of the 
Russian prisoners of war in Japan, a mat- 
ter of several millions of dollars. Probably 
she has not enough money to pay the debt 
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at once, but members of the Diet want to 
know when the matter is to be settled. 
Russia has not yet signified any intention 
of raising her legation at Tokio to an em- 
bassy. The Russians apparently lose no 
opportunity ‘to hamper Japan’s trade in 
Manchuria. The Japanese newspapers tell 
every day of Russian interference with 
their commerce, and although no open sug- 
gestion of resentment is made it is easy 
enough to see that this continuous nagging 
may at last lead to a breach of the peace. 

For many years Russia’s_ influence — in 
China has been paramount, and in spite of 
the fact that Japan has beaten both these 
powers in open warfare, Russia’s influence 
still seems to prevail. The similarity in 
color, in facial proportions, in religion, and 
in literature; upon which exploiters of the 
Yellow Peril lay so much stress, does not 
appear to have modified in the least the bit- 
terness between the Chinese and Japanese 
races which existed before, during, and 
after their late war. 





How It Impressed Him 


’ 


Ex-Senator “ Binty” Mason tells of a 
political campaign in South Dakota where- 
in he had been called upon by the State 
Committee to take a part. When Mason 
arrived at his first town, where “he was to 
deliver a speech the next day, he found that 
the two so-called hotels were crowded to the 
doors. 

Not having telegraphed for accommoda- 
tions, the Illinois man discovered that he 
would have to make shift as best he could. 

He was compelled for that night to sleep 
on a wire cot that had only some blankets 
and a sheet on it. As Mr. Mason is a man 
of considerable avoirdupois, he found his 
improvised bed anything but comfortable. 

* Well,” asked the proprietor, when the 
politician appeared in the morning, “ how 
did you sleep?” : 

“Fairly well,” answered Mason, “but I 
certainly looked like a waffle when I got 
up.” 








FIFTY YEARS’ SUPREMACY. 

THE supremacy of Borden's products is due to 50 years’ scien- 
tific education of dairymen and employees with a fixed purpose 
to supply only the BEST. Eac ir Brann Conpensep MILK and 
Perriess Branp EvaporaTep MILK fill every milk or cream 
requirement. ¢*s 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*+ 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 
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COFFEE THRESHED HER 


15 Long Years, 
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“For over fifteen years,” writes a patient, 
hopeful little Ills. woman, “while a coffee drinker, 
I suffered from Spinal Irritation and Nervous 
trouble. I was treated by good physicians, but 
did not get much relief. 

“T never suspected that coffee might be aggra- 
vating my condition. I was downhearted and 
discouraged, but prayed daily that I might find 
something to help me. 

“Several vears ago, while at a friend’s house, I 
drank a cup of Postum, and thought I had never 
tasted anything more delicious. 

“From that time on I used Postum instead of 
Coffee, and soon began to improve in health, so 
that now I can walk half a dozen blocks or more 
with ease, and do many other things that I never 
thought I would be able to do again in this world. 

“My appetite is good, I sleep well, and find life 
is worth living, indeed. A lady of my acquaint- 
ance said she did not like Postum, it was so weak 
and _ tasteless. 

“T explained to her the difference when it is 
made right—boiled according to directions. She 
was glad to know this, because coffee did not agree 
with her. Now her folks say they expect to use 
Postum the rest of their lives.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 
a reason.” 






































































GAIN is this quarter of the musical world agog over the most 
fervently discussed orchestral work of the last decade—the 
“ Domestic Symphony ” of Richard Strauss. It was played 
at Carnegie Hall on February 23, after a three years’ ab- 
sence from local programmes, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Muck; and it may as well be 
said, at the start, that it could not conceivably have had a more 
perfect, a more revealing, presentation. It was a far better per- 
formance than the original one under Strauss himself—one which 
exposed the qualities and the defects of the work in high relief. 
The score is a cruelly difficult one to set forth with any degree of 
adequacy—it demands, literally, an orchestra of virtuosi; and that 
is precisely what was lavished upon it the other day. It may be 
doubted if Strauss has ever heard this opus 53 of his accorded so 
magnificently effective and brilliant a reading. 

It will be recalled that Strauss, a year or two before the first 
performance anywhere of the work, at Carnegie Hall on March 21, 
1904, made an unequivocal announcement of its realistic character. 
“My next tone-poem,” he remarked to an interviewer in London, 
“ will illustrate a day in my family life. It will be partly lyrical, 
partly humorous,—a triple fugue, the three subjects representing 
papa, mamma, and the baby.” In Degember, 1904, when Strauss con- 
ducted the “ Domestica”’ in Berlin for the first time, the programme, 
evidently with the sanction of the composer, elucidated the work 
to the extent of announcing that the music was wrought out of 
themes portraying “the wife,” “the husband,” and “the child”; 
that the Scherzo pictured the “ parents’ happiness ” and “ childish 


play.” the clock striking “seven in the evening” after the 
cradle song; the Adagio was alleged to denote “dreams, cares,” 


and a “love scene”: the Finale to depict a disputatious, though 
“merry.” awakening at seven the 
next morning. When the work was 
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be listened to “ purely as music.” His wish was fulfilled, and the 
work was presented merely as a “ Domestic Symphony,” in ~ one 
movement and three subdivisions: (a) Introduction and Nclierzo; 
(b) Adagio; (c) Double Fugue and Finale.” 
This manner, a favorite one with Strauss, of offering program- 
matic tone-poems to an eager and attentive public, has been point- 
edly characterized by Mr. Ernest Newman—who, it is worth noting, 
is quite the most judicious, penetrating, and sympathetic of 
Strauss’s appreciators: “ He writes,” says Mr. Newman, “a work 
like ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ that is based from start to finish on the 
most definite of episodes, and then goes through the heavy farce 
of ‘mystifying’ his hearers by telling them he prefers not to give 
them the clue to the episodes, but to leave them to ‘ crack the nut’ 
as best they can. All the while he is giving clue after clue to his 
personal friends, till at length sufficient information is gathered 
to reconstruct the story that Strauss had worked upon; this 
gradually gets into all the programme books, and then we are able 
to listen to the work in the only way it can be listened to with any 
comprehension,—with a full knowledge of the programme. With 
each new work of Strauss there is the same tomfoolery,—one can 
use no milder word to describe proceedings that no doubt have a 
rude kind of German humor, but that strike other people as more 
than a trifle silly. So it is now with the ‘Symphonia Domestica.’’ 
That, undoubtedly, drives to the root of the matter. It is fatuous 
to set before the hearer as abstract musie an elaborate piece of 
symphonic writing which has been conceived as a detailed expo- 
sition of a concrete series of situations and events. Yet there is 
this to be said on the other side: Musie which is not in itself, as 
music, salient, telling, potent, individual (it need not, necessarily, 
be “ beautiful ” in the academic sense), has no excuse for existence, 
programme or no programme: thus 

there is some excuse for a composer 





given in London in February, 1905, 
an elaborate * official ” analysis was 
published two days in advance of the 
performance. It contained, in addi- 
tion to much other edifying matter, 
an interpretation of a certain pas- 
sage as “representing the child in 
its bath”; and in the score itself 
Strauss has printed these illumi- 
nating hints over a particular pas- 
sage in the first section: “The 
Aunts: ‘Just like his papa!’” (an 
emphatie ascending figure for clari- 
nets and muted trumpets); “ The 
Uncles: ‘Just like his mamma!’” 
(an assertive descending figure for 
oboes, trombone, and muted horns. 
It is said, upon the authority of a 
friend of the composer, that when 
Strauss was deep in the composition 
of the music, the autograph score was 





“completely peppered over with 
notes and suggestions like this— 


they seemed to be the material out 
of which the musie was secreted in 
the composer’s mind.”’—Now all this 
not very important, save as it 
illustrates a very characteristic 
procedure on the part of Strauss in 
regard to the presentation of his 


1s 


works. It is obvious, from the fore- 
going, that the “ Symphonia Do- 
mestica ” is the frankest and most 
unmitigated kind of programme- 
music: that it is intended, from 


start to finish, to delineate a_per- 
fectly definite sequence of incidents 
and events; vet Strauss, at the time 
of the first performance of the work, 
though he disclosed to Mr. Richard 
Aldrich the significance of the differ- 








desiring an estimate based upon the 
sheer musical quality of his tone- 
poem, apart from its significance 
as a delineation. But it is, never- 
theless, fatuous to withhold from 
one’s hearers information as to the 
meaning of a piece of descriptive 
music, since, as Mr. Newman has 
acutely and truly observed, that in- 
formation is “at once answerable 
for half our pleasure, anda justifi- 
cation of certain peculiarities of 
form which the music may now safe- 
ly assume.” It is this point which 
Strauss, and those who adopt his 
principles, entirely ignore. 

There are thus, legitimately, two 
ways of regarding the “ Symphonia 
Domestica ”: as a representation of 
a definite, extra-musical subject— 
in this case, a day in the life of a 
typical family: briefly, the domestic 
microcosm; and as sheer music— 
considering, that is to say, the qual- 
ity of its inspiration and the art 
with which it is exploited. We have 
no wish to be taken other than ser! 
ously in averring that it is posible 
to conceive of a kind of “ domestic 
symphony ” which should be unfail- 
ingly persuasive, affecting, dignified. 
acceptable, altogether delightful. 
Surely one need not enlarge upon 
the opportunities offered by such a 
theme for the largest, the noblest. 
the most ingratiating treatment— 
the subject is rich in possibilities © 
the tenderest and most delicate com: 
edy, the sincerest emotion. It } 
with no appreciation of such oppor 
tunities that Strauss has approache 
his theme; frankly, he has degrad- 








ent sections of the piece, refused to 
allow an elucidation of it to be 
printed until after the performance, 
saying that he wished his music to 


AS “ TOSCA ” 


A new Portrait of Emma Eames 
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ed it. There are moving and de- 
lectable episodes in the music, ® 
the “cradle song” in the Scherz, 
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the “love scene” in the adagio—affecting 
and lovable pages that are altogether in the 
rieht key. But what is one to think of an 
artistic mtelligence which is capable of in- 
eorporating in the scheme which contains 
these things a depiction of “the imbecile 
spectacle of a baby shrieking in its bath,” 
the “yawns of the parents when awakened 
by the child,” the appalling incident of the 
quarrelsome relatives with a flair for resem- 
blances? ‘These things are worse than inane: 
they are irremediably gross and_ afflicting. 
They could have issued only from the char- 
acteristics of a Teutonism whose worst dan- 
ger, ase Matthew Arnold declared on a mem- 
erable occasion, is an insistent trend toward 
“the ugly, the ignoble.’ We may _ para- 
phrase him, and say here that only a Teuton, 
with the Teuton’s want of quick instinctive 
tact, of delicate sure perception, could have 
contrived the * Domestica ” as it now stands. 
It is a great potential achievement, 
spoiled in the making. From the strictly 
musical standpoint the work is unimportant. 
It is lamentably barren of inspiration; and 
it is as tortuous and bombastic as it is vacu- 
ous and dry. There are a few passages, as 
those mentioned above, where much is made 
out of highly unpromising thematic material, 
and where a certain glow and beauty is made 
to issue from a seemingly hopeless source. 
Nor need one, at this late day, celebrate the 
amazing technical resources—formal, instru- 
mental, polyphonic—which have been brought 
to bear upon the accomplishment of the 
score: one expects, and receives almost with- 
out wonder, miracles of external facture 
from this singular and wayward genius. 

But shall we, one cannot but wonder, ever 
have from him another masterpiece—such a 
masterpiece as “ Don Quixote,’ ‘ Zarathus- 
tra,” “ Ein Heldenleben ”? 





A European Directory of 
Gamblers 


Tne chiefs of police of the European 
capitals have prepared a_ directory or 
gambler’s index containing the names of 
the professional gamblers and card-sharpers 
of Kurope. This directory is in the form 
of a small lithographed book, and it has 
been placed with the authorities of all the 
principal cities and resorts of Europe. 


More than a thousand names are con- 
tained in the index, among which are a 


number of high-sounding titles such .as 
prince, marquis, and count. Some of these 
titles are known to be fictitious while others 
are genuine, 

Each name is accompanied with a_per- 
sonal description and some biographical de- 
tails. Reference is made to the particular 
method and tricks employed by each— 
whether railway card-sharper; billiards, 
playing dark; false cards; card-sharping 
with accomplices, ete. 

The American traveller in Europe can 
now acquaint himself with the names of 
some of the affable gentlemen who delight 
in “showing ” visitors a good time. 





Right of Way 


As_a train from Washington recently 
slowed up before the station at a smail 
town in Virginia, the mail-bag was thrown 
to a darky lad of perhaps twelve years, 
who at once started off on a brisk trot to 
tht post-office. 

He had not gone more than ten yards be- 
fore a larger negro boy ran into him, al- 
most knocking the youthful messenger off 
his feet. “Took heah, niggah!”, exclaimed 
the messenger, with a glance of indignation, 
Youse tryin’ to git in jail, ain’t you? 
Youse interferin’ wid de United States 
mail, niggah. When yo’ jars me, yo’ jars 
de government of de United States!” 





High Finance 


“Give us, we pray, a man’s full pay!” 
Say the female teachers: 

But the easiest way to get men’s pay 
Is to marry the creatures. 
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A STAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED 


finishing everything about the home from cellar to garret, 
like new by the use of JAP-A-LAC, 


W-V/ [you 
need lo 


n Leaulify 
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Vi layiites 


JAP-A-LAC 


is the hardest, most durable and lustrous 


finish 


made, 


Embraces sixteen beautiful colors, and can be used for re- 


It costs but a trifle, 


You can keep your entire home looking 
You can do your own refinishing of 


scratched and scuffed furniture, and of all things of wood or metal you may have, just as well as an 
expert. Try JAP-A-LAC to-day on some old piece of furniture, and learn how to save money. 


All sizes, from 15c. to $2.50. 


Wire Screens 


Refrigerators 


Porch Furniture 


A FEW ARTICLES WHICH SHOULD BE JAP-A-LAC-ED. 

Wicker Furniture Floors 
airs Table Ranges 

Weather-Beaten Doors Andirons 


For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


(There are hundreds of others.) 
Linoleum 
Chandeliers 
Plate Racks 


Radiators 
Picture Frames 
Interior Woodwork 


%f your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and roc. (except for Gold, which is 25¢.) to cover cost of mailing, and 
we will senda FREE Sample (quarter-pint can) toany point in the United States. 
Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC 
ZY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 
get JAP-A-LAC for youif you insist on it. 

If building, write for our complete Finishiug Specifieations. They will 
free. Our Architectural Green Label Varnishes are of the highest quality. 


else on which 


decline it. He will 


so long as they can substitute something 
If your dealer offers you a substitute, 


be mailed 


886 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKERsS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, 

Vice-Presidents, 


Philadelphia, 
Arcade Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 





Easton Building, 
15 State Street. 


Tue Aupit Company oF New York 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


EDWARD T. PERINE, 

Gen. Manager and Treas. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Assistant Treasurer, 


Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Boston, Chicago, 
N. Y. Life Building, 
LaSalle and Monroe Sts, 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 


353 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 








































































































































“JINKS” 


HAT New York would very much rather have Miss Ethel 
Barrymore back again in an old play than not at 
all, was clearly betokened when she returned to the Em- 
pire Theatre in a revival of Clyde Fitch’s “ Captain Jinks.” 
There are very few actresses who can arouse as much en- 

thusiasm as Miss Barrymore, and the warmth of the reception she 
received from the newspaper reporters in the first act of “ Captain 
Jinks ” was as nothing to the warmth of the greeting the Empire’s 
audience accorded her, and it had nothing to gain, since Mme. 
Trentoni’s arrival was for it no news. 

The story of “Captain Jinks” is too well known for mention 
here, save as the story of the love of a young guardsman for an 
amazingly attractive opera-singer, a wager which, from being un- 
fortunate, becomes most fortunate, and the desirable happy ending. 

Miss Barrymore has in this play an opportunity to display all 
the charm of her personality, and this is particularly marked in 
the act which presents her as arriving from the steamer. It must 
be a most calloused person indeed who does not actually fall in 
love with her then if he has never done so before, this latter being 
quite incomprehensible. There are a warmth and graciousness in 
her performance wliich are characteristic of her alone, and there is 
small wonder that Captain Jinks came to her feet. All the praise 
which was lavished upon Miss Barrymore when she first appeared 
in “Captain Jinks” might 
be repeated here, save for 
one reason, her performance 
this season is even more de- 
lightful than when she first 
appeared in the Fitch play. 

New York is, however, to 
see her in other réles. Dur- 
ing her engagement at the 
Empire she will appear in 
“ The Silver Box,” “ His Ex 








j cellency, the Governor,” aii! 

; ) in “ Cousin Kate,” which is 

pI PRR 4 one of her greatest successes. 
OTS at “Captain Jinks ” was the 
M7 at <o~ first play in which Miss 
we PS \ 3arrymore starred, and for 
\ . ) this reason she is particu- 
fh p> Seed 27) larly fond of it, and no 
foo - 4A a doubt her reason for open- 
at an 23) ing her New York engage- 
Uy) 2S &Y 2 ment with it. In a recent 
OU ah ol interview, Miss Barrymore 


said she thought “ Captain 
Jinks” the cleverest play 
Clyde Fitch has written, and 


(As = that she played it during 
y ‘ BRAN this engagement just as she 
j | a had played it before, when 
Cy, i the play occupied her for 


two years in succession. She 
added, however, that she pre- 
ferred playing new  rédles, 
creating new parts. Her 
ambitions are great and 
high. “I was happy,” she 
said. “when I first played 
‘Captain Jinks’; happy 
when [I played ‘ Sunday’; 
happy when T played ‘Cousin Kate’; happy when 1 appeared in 
*A Doll's House.’ There’s almost no kind of réle I wouldn’t like 
to attempt. I should like to appear in a mystery-play—and I 
don’t think that having a man for ‘ Everyman?’ is an improvement. 
I should like to appear im an ancient Greek drama-—at some place 
like the Greek Theatre, at Berkeley—if only the managers would 
let me. I should like to do a great réle like Phédre.” 
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Ethel Barrymore, in “ Captain 
Jinks” 


When the curtain rises upon the first act of “The White Hen,” 


by Messrs. R. C. Penfield, Gustave Kerker, and Paul West, at the 
Casino, the eye is smitten with a gorgeous color-scheme of pink 
and green, which, if striking, is not soothingly esthetic. The comic 
and spectacular effect of green pantaloons is so obvious that, al- 
though it undoubtedly serves to concentrate the attention, it scarce- 
ly augurs well for the excellence of the play, artistically considered. 
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But in this respect the beholder is pleasantly disappointed, for it 
is noticeable that both scenery and costume grow more tastefully 
picturesque as the play advances. Another dread which one 
instinctively feels at first also goes unrealized. When the first 
act shows the combined office of Erich Weiss, attorney at law. 
and Sonia Matemoff, a Viennese marriage broker, each practitioner 
occupying one side of the stage, one fears that the action is to be 
divided, with woeful symmetry, into two parts, each happening in 
one quarter having its exact counterpart in the other. We have 
seen operatic comedy constructed en this principle; but if 7h: 
White Hen has an indisputably fragile plot, there is at least little 
of the mechanical in its comic devices. Whatever else it is, the 
play is certainly brisk in its action. From beginning to end, the 
acting of all the persons of the drama is characterized by a certain 
gesticulatory vivacity—an- effect that is increased by the antics 
of a piquantly hoydenish chorus. The entire caste perform as if 
galvanized; there is a per- 
yvasive jerkiness of gesture 
and a constant explosion of 
wit. The piece as a whole 
exhibits a singular grotes- 
querie of lines and curves: 
but this effect, doubtless in- 
tentional, is far from un- 
pleasant, and it completely 
obviates any sense of lan- 
guor in the audience. The 
music is percussive, the airs 
are lively and stimulating, 
and the singing reasonably 
euphonious. 

“The White Hen ” is sat- 
isfactorily musical and spec- 
tacular, but it has a core of 
real comedy, which is. vital- 
ized by the acting of Louis 
Mann, who, as_ Hensie 
Blindner, the German inn- 
keeper, voluble, emphatic, 
and murky in explanation, 
scores a true comic success. : 
Mr. Mann has the personal- 
ity of a genuine comedian. 
The audience seems to feel 
the influence of real acting 
whenever he occupies the 
centre of the stage, and dur- 
ing the whole of the first act 
he successfully concentrates 
attention. His dialect is 
racy and natural almost to 
the point of unintelligibil- 
ity. Louise Gunning, as Hen 
Pepi Gloeckner, acts with 
an abundance of nervous 
energy, imparting great spirit and a sense of rapidly changing 
moods to the interpretation of her réle. Her masculine counter- 
part, Robert Michaelis, as Paul Blancke, labors under the disad- 
vantage of having to be seriously sentimental in the midst of a 
grotesquely comic situation, but his rapid-fire love-scenes and 
lover’s quarrels with Miss Gunning are dramatically adequate.» 
Indeed, in most of the secondary parts there is at least a trace of 
good acting, which is much to say of a musical comedy. R. ©. 
Herz, as Erich Weiss, assumes with considerable success an exag- 
gerated professional manner, running easily and naturally, as the 
part requires it, into a spasmodic nervousness that suggests the 
proverbial decapitated hen. His song, or rather recitative, in the 
second act consists of a series of very dubious puns which only his 
excellent manner makes acceptable to the audience. Carrie 1. 
Perkins, in the réle of Sonia Matemoff, achieves a judicious 
mingling of the professional and matronly air which shows an 
appreciation of the part. As Lisa Sommer, secretary to Attorney 
Weiss, Lotta Faust is appropriately demure, and manages to be 
at once plaintive and pert. A certain degree of awkwardness and 
abandon which she puts into her acting at certain times, in order 
to emphasize the peasant character of Lisa, is well assumed, al- 
though the part in general requires her to be daintily graceful. 
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Louis Mann, in “The White 
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Recess-time 


TuerRE was a rush for the door, a holley, 
and a Whoop. The little schoolroom was 
empty; it was recess-time. The teacher 
drew forth a letter and commenced to read 
it. 

“Say, teacher, is that letter from your 
feller?” Susie Jones’s freckled face is peer- 
ing at the teacher just above the edge of 
the desk. “ Ain't you got no feller?” 

The door is thrown open. 

‘Teacher, Billie Martin tripped me up 
and hurted my toe.” 

The teacher goes to the door. 

Billie, come here. Did you trip Sammie 
Osier ”” 

“No, [ didn’t: he fell down, and the ery 
haby tried to blame it on to me. Ill punch 
his face—” 

“Stop. We won't have any talk like 
that.” 

‘Teacher, can me and Mary go over to 
the woods and get some wintergreen?” 

“No, not to-day.” 

“Well, IT don’t see why we can’t go. Jim 
Osier and Billie Martin have gone. ” 

“You know that those boys. will have to 
stay after school to pay for it.” 

“T don’t see why we girls can’t never 
do nothing,’ muttered Mary, under her 
breath. 

“Oh, teacher, come quick!” It is Sammie 
Osier again. ‘John Hill has John Dennis 
down and is just plugging him something 
awful. Oh, hurry! he will kill him: I 
know he will.” 

The teacher finds that the two Johns 
have been wrestling. 

“Say. teacher, what makes vou wear 
your hair that way? Ma said that it made 
you look like an old maid,” asked little 
‘Stella Thurman in‘all seriousness. 

“My ma said that she should think teacher 
would blow away some day, she is so thin. 
Why are you so thin?” Susie piped out. 

‘Teacher, how many more days of 
school 7” 

“My sister Jennie has a ring just like 
yours with red glass in it. Jennie got hers 
with gum.. How did you get yours?” 

‘Teacher, can me and Jim go and get a 
pail of water?” 

“Yes, but hurry: it is almost bell-time.” 

“Say, teacher, what is that little brown 
spot right back of your left ear? Won't it 
come off 7? 

“Oh, teacher, come here! Sammie is felled 
down in the mud and has lost his shoe.” 

The bell rings and school is resumed. 





Easy 


Treacner. “ Harry, a mother has __ five 
children and but four potatoes. How can she 
divide the potatoes so that each will re- 
ceive an equal portion?” 

Harry (quickly). ‘Mash ’em.” 





“At the Market” 


THERE is one jovial member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade who, despite his 
strenuous life, has attained the age of 
sixty-six. ‘ 

One day a number of friends on the Ex- 
change were congratulating the elderly 
member upon his birthday. * You'll live 
to be a hundred, ” said one. 

No-o,” said the old chap, with a sigh. 

“Tn going to die very soon—I know it.’ 

“What on earth makes you think that?” 
demanded the friends in chorus. 

‘Do you suppose that Death is such a 
fool.” asked the old fellow, “to take me 


. _— when he can get me at sixty- 
odd?” i 





Not of the a 


- ‘A Mr THODIST negro exhorter shouted : 
Come up an’ jine de army of de Lohd.” 
‘tse done jined,” replied one of the con- 
eregation. 
Mg ‘d yoh jine?” asked the exhorter. 
In der Baptis’ Chureh.” 
“Why, chile,” said the exhorter, “yoh 
ain't in de army; yoh’s in de navy.” ~ 
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Sold only in 5b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 


7 
t | ‘ 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 


ea By grocers everywhere. CxD 





means the oil exactly 
suited to your engine. 
This is imperative. Poor 
oil, or animproperly com- 

unded one, or the wrong 
oil will wreck the finest en- 
gine in short order. 


SCY 
YS _~/f comes in several grades. No mat- 
oa ter what kind or make of automobile 





you own or what method of lubrica- 
tion is used—there’s a 
\special grade of Mobiloil 
for your engine and no 
other should be used. 
Our instructive little 
booklet will tell you at a 
glance just what grade of 
Mobiloil for your automobile. 
It’s free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels, and h 
barrels. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SPENCERIAN 


You wor’t be bothered with a pen that balks or splatters 
the ink if you buy Spencerian Pens. 

Thev are made of the best steel by expert hand workers, 
and are noted “or evenness of point and uniformity. 

There’sa Spencerian Pen made forevery style of writing. 

We wiii sen | you a sample card of 12 pens, different 
patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
Spencer'an Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 













Copyright Wotice | 


Class A, XXc, No. 168099, February 9, 1907.—LiIBRArRyY 
OF CONGRE owit: Be tt reme —_ red, That on the ninth 
day of February, 1907, Jessie Taylor, of *Morristown, oe 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘ Moses the Law- 
Giver. By the Rev. William M. T: aylor, D.D.,” the right 






























whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity w ith the laws | 


of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from February 28, 1907. 
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The Call 
of the Blood 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


A wonderful new novel by the author of 
The. Garden of Alah—a story thrilling with the 
exultant joy of physical life. The scenes are 
laid in the most beautiful of the Mediterranean 


| islands—Sicily. Here the .hero and _ heroine 
| come from England to spend their honeymoon, 


In the man’s veins runs a strain of Southern 


| blood, which is roused by the environment of 


his fathers’ land and by the beauty of an allur- 
ing young Sicilian girl. 

The .story runs through a series of breath- 
lessly intense and passionate climaxes. Every 
scene breathes the same wonderful, mystic 
charm that made his former novel a marvel of 
romance. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
‘*Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
“*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
sensation in England. To them have been added 
many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
representative of Swinburne’s genius, 

Price, $1.50. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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THE 


THE UNUSUAL SPE 

WAS PRESENTED AT 

WAS DERAILED ¢ 
STRUCTURE, 


The Rear Truck of the wrecked Car lying across the Surface Car Tracks 


“lL” WRECK AT CHATHAM SQUARE, NEW YORK 


OF A PORTION OF THE EVATED RAILROAD STRUCTURE SHATTERED AND LYIN¢ THE 
CHATHAM SQUARE STATION ON FEBRUARY 2 THE EAR CAR OF A SOUTH-BOUND THIRD 
SWITCIL AT THE JUNCTION OF THE MAIN LINE ‘D THE y HALL SPUR, DEMOLISHING A PORTION OF THE 
ONLY SIX PERSONS WERE INJURED THE ACCIDENT 
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Old Miss Nemesis 


By Robertus Love 





(.; NEMESIS, a Grecian goddess, 
auvhter of Night—they called him Nox— 
gs wont to poke and prick and prod us 
‘ith pins and pelter us with rocks, 
sorry sinners of the vernal 
nd virgin hills of ancient Greece ; 
sued us as a hag eternal, 
nd never gave US any peace. 


‘| vet the sons who followed after 

rected temples unto her, 

1 rang her name from floor to rafter, 
reating quite a public stir; 

_ Greece and Rome this vengeful goddess 
Bored (my soul the memory shocks!), 
sed statues to her, bust and bodice, 
Whose pater was the devil Nox. 


i) now, though gone the olden glory 

f Greece, the grandeur that was Rome, 
lruns this endless serial story 

o fill full many a modern tome; 
sinners such as she was after 

) ancient days are chased in blocks 

‘five or so (the genus grafter) 

vy Nemesis, the child of Knocks. 


a 
B doubtless those who come to-morrow, 
he world we leave to have and hold, 
h all that’s left therein, will borrow 
jSuggestions f1 m the days of old, 
1 raise to Nemesis pursuing 
he serial sinner—great is Nem!— 


nples for worship and for wooing: 
nd doubtless she’ll be after them! 





| 


Purists 


HE Wife of the professor of English has 
1 long known and feared in our college 
munity for the correctness and purity 


her language. It requires courage to 
k out unshrinkingly in her presence, 
le to address her in writing would re- 
ea bold heart indeed. 

ome time ago she visited our greenhouse 
see some rare plants, then in bloom. 
mn entering, she rushed to the flowers, ex- 
ming : 

Are these they 
*Them’s um, mum,” replied the stolid 
lish gardener. 


9” 



















ing Expenses are Increasing 


Tuar the cost of living is steadily in- 
sing in other countries, as well as in 
@ United States, is undoubtable. In Ger- 
Y prices have advanced to such an ex- 
it that what were a few years ago taken 
a matter of course and regarded as 
ssities, are now distinctly luxuries to 
middle classes. In a recent address, the 
vor of the city of Stuttgart, which has a 
ulation of 247,000, stated that during 
last twelve months the city’s meat sup- 
had cost about $660,000 more than for 

preceding year. The agricultural 
duets consumed in the city cost at least 
million dollars more than the year be- 
_Owing to this great increase of cost, 
city was compelled to raise the wages 
all its laborers and employees. Reports 
ike conditions come from almost all other 
man cities. 





Obvious 


‘Ler me go,” pleaded the pickpocke 
T his is my first vfence.” diane 
‘ es." replied the pedestrian, placing his 
fallet back in his pocket, “I noticed that 
Were just getting your hand in.” 





He Knew 

: Papa,” asked Rosie, “are all of us 
ry dust—me and you and mamma?” 

| save mamma, my child; if she were, 
dry up once in a while.” 
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NG A whole lot has been 
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written about the 
Importance of Clothes 


to both the Business and Professional 
man. And it’s mostly true. Some have 
gone so far as to say that, other things 

_ : being equal, clothes 
: have often turned 
the scale of decision 
in selecting an em- 
ployee. 

Now in clothes the 
Cravat’s not the 
whole thing, butitis 
a mighty important 
item. A good Cravat 
willlook better,keep 
its shape better, and wear 
better than an ordinary 
one, 


KEISER 
CRAVATS 


















are good Cravats, and 
they always bear a little 
label. Unlike anonymous 
Cravats, they can be iden- 
tified, and their maker 
accepts through the re- 
tailer, full responsibility 
to every man who ex- 
changes his money for 
them. The Keiser label 








is a guarantee of satis- 
faction (to the wearer). 

Keiser-Barathea staples in 
black, white, plain colors and 
figures—also white or black 
for evening dress. 

An illustrated book—“t The Crayat”—on the 
ethics of Correct Dress, sent anywhere 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


JAMES R. KEISER, 
OMLy 






































Conservative Banking 


By Mail 


The well established reputation 
of this bank for strong, conserva- 
tive management satisfies the most 
exacting depositors. Capital and 
surplus of $5,000,000.00 indicates 
its financial standing. 

On request we will send you 
free, our booklet “L” telling why 
we can pay 


4 per cent. Interest 
and giving full information about our system 
of Banking by Mail. 
The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


67,000 Depositors 

















FORD 


1906 Model 


OWING to lateness in getting out our 1906 
models, and the fact that the 1907 out- 
put was unusually well advanced, we still 
have a few of the 1906 model on hand which 
we will sell at a reasonable reduction. 
If you are quick about it you may get one 
of these—but, to be sure, letter should come by 
return mail. Full particulars for the asking. 


FORD MOTOR CO., Dept. 3, Detroit, Mich. 


Six-Cylinder 
Touring Cars 































































Mellow and 
Fragrant 


Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere 








American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


“Extradition and PP rst te “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc, 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
SSR Aa ae eed 
important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharireu 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 





wedebecdecdeeteetenteeteeebecfecfeoteedeateeeebec 


2“ ‘ i "Il fog the plate.” 
Photographer Not quite so much sunshine, please, or you g P This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 


z ee +, Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car. 
\\;"u jl IN thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon 


astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
af acfoge tlppeecerpdyes 
ii |e: * Sinae| 
wgyeqjueddanadtan tin Aveta 


known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
! | | 


the above cut represents the bottle and label 
Hl I 
MATT 


employed in the putting up of the article since 
Produced 
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the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar, 








At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y, 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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ANKURIOUS WA/TING * 
BALL-POINTED PENS ("ester | HANNAH WARNE 


| 

Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any paper; | 
er scratch or spurt. ° | = . a 

va HE fairy godmother, living 


Made in England of the finest — — — ieee pens 
are durable, and are ahead of all others | a 
aii: a yellow tulip, tells the bea 

FOR EASY WRITING. / ) 














e — resu 
Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a fen to suit your ful story of the death and 
wine Found one. stickio a! PERS . 
hand. Having found one, stick to it tion of the flowers to a little crod 


fairy born at Easter-tide. A chat 


H. BAINBRIDGE & co., 99 William Street, New York, 
——— ing explanation for young and 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST: WITHOUT—WITHIN | ¢ the meaning of Easter. 


or any Stationery Store. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER | 
, ’ mm ° os rd ., ‘, 10 Col 
A fitting edition of two of the most beautiful of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons. lhe life of With decorative borders, printed in ape 
Christ is presented from the external point of view, as seen by the men of his time, and from the internal, and artistically bound. Price 50 cents 


as the greatest moral force the world has ever known. 
Ornamented Purple Cloth, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges, Marginal Decorations. Price, $7.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


@ Best Way to Chicago and the West—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINE 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 











